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The International Studio 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN A& THE 


“most beautiful magazine printed” 


Paintings, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, house 
plans, furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape archi- 
tecture, etchings, drawings, sketches, engravings, photogra- 
phy, ceramics and the other handicrafts—all these, and 
more, are among the forms of art treated in the pages of 
this magazine. 


The inclusion of all these departments, together with the 
fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly international, 
covering the art progress of the entire civilized world, gives 
a scope to this magazine which is unequaled by that of any 
other publication on the subject of art. 


So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity and 
quality by those of any other periodical. They average over 
one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint and full color, and 
reproduce works of art of every description. 


50 cents a copy — Five dollars a year 
Trial subscription for 3 months, one dollar 
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A SCULPTOR OF PEOPLE AND IDEALS: IL- 


LUSTRATED WITH THE WORK OF JAMES 
EARLE FRASER 


N artist who loves humanity must perforce during his 
artistic lifetime become a creator of portraits whether 
mi ms he is a painter or a sculptor, because only through 
20. .:) Painting and modeling human beings can a man fully 
i mye] realize his interest and curiosity about life and his 
cae desire to understand the world better. I think every 
artist I have known who is a philosopher and a lover of the world and 
a seer, has used his art to come into closer communication with people, 
with young people and old people, with the rich and the humble, with 
the lover and the sad-eyed. And by pressing through the medium of 
his art the great human emotions, the joys, the tragedies, he somehow 
has illumined his own soul and helped to quench his thirst for world 
knowledge. 
i If you think of Rodin, you are constantly thinking of a man burn- 
ing with eagerness to know life, all life, all phases of life. In a very 
different way Carriére’s portraits carried him out into the realm he 
was seeking to understand better, the mystery of womanhood and 
| childhood and the faint shadowy bond between this world and the next. 
Whenever he is painting women and children, he is painting children 
looking into the next world and women looking back from it; he is seek- 
ing to understand life better through his art. This was true in George 
Grey Barnard’s great statue of Lincoln. All the suffering of the birth 
of a powerful democracy, Barnard poured into his own artistic 
‘endeavor, and through it he understood the truth of democracy in its 
fullest and widest meaning. Robert Henri, a great lover of humanity, 
has painted the young and old of many lands, not as a portrait painter, 
but to seek wisdom and to express sympathy. Other men that I know, 
i Sloan, Glackens, are doing this in street scenes, in portraits, too. 
Degas did it in France, and so did Renoir. 
A sense of this seeking for wider understanding of life through 
the making of so-called “portraits in marble” came to me very vividly 
at the exhibition of James Fraser’s work at The Arden Gallery 
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recently. I was especially impressed with this artist’s ability to say in 
each of these portraits just what he wished to say, with a technique so 
fluent that the observer was made almost unconscious of it. And the 
various types of heads shown were so exquisitely carved that each 
seemed to bear within, the brain and soul that illuminated the face. It 
seemed to me as though it would be impossible for the sculptor’s art 
to add to marble the look of radiance on the face of little Jock Whit- 
ney: that the boyish look of gaiety and pride and happiness must come 
from the spirit. And again if you turned to the old Irish laborer, the 
old man with the fine head and compressed heart-broken mouth, there 
also you felt that the face had been modeled by life, not by art. 

Mr. Fraser told me that this old laborer had once owned his own 
shop, and that little by little everything had been taken away from 
him until he was working by the day for people who had acquired his 
establishment; but, being an Irishman, he had not lost the resilience of 
character native to his land. If Mr. Fraser went a little late when he 
was modeling this head, the old man would greet him by saying: “Now, 
now, you've got to be on time; I can’t be wastin’ hours waitin’ for 
young folks; I’ve got me work to do.” And this pride in work kept 
the poor old soul alive, though to be sure working for the owner of his 
own shop had brought sad lines into his face. 

Other portraits at the same exhibition overwhelmed you with the 
sense of expression controlled by personality. 'There were beautiful 
realizations of rare and fine femininity. There were strong young 
men and wee babies, each one dominated by an essential individuality, 
each one possible only because through these portraits the sculptor was 
portraying his love and knowledge of human psychology. 

Of course a proper art critic would tell you much of James 
Fraser’s medals, and he has done some of the most important in this 
country, and his beautiful work for our national coins, because he is a 
metallurgist as well as a sculptor in the broader mediums; he would 
speak at length of the subtle amazing fineness of his bas reliefs, of his 
bronzes and his larger memorial figures. But at the Arden Gallery 
Exhibition I found myself fully absorbed in the stupendous impres- 
sion revealed through this man’s art, of exalted, tender and gracious 
humanity. 


T his studio a few days later I spent perhaps an hour studying a 
A model in clay which James Fraser was working out in a num- 
ber of sketches for a part of a contemplated memorial. The 
particular study was a Scientist, and Fraser’s handling of the subject 
seemed to me to have developed a new ideal in memorial sculpture. 
Usually if a man is to be honored by a statue, the hero himself, whether 
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a scientist, a statesman, a martyr or a musician, becomes the central 
figure, and usually he stands very large, in the clothes of his period, 
somewhat restrained and self-conscious. This was not true, of course, 
of Barnard’s Lincoln, nor is it true of the distinguished and aristo- 
cratic statue of Hamilton that Mr. Fraser is at present working on. 
But, in the main, I do think our generals and our artists and our 
martyrs would have lingered more lovingly in our memories if they 
had not been honored in the rigid outline of public memorials. 

So I studied the composition which Mr. Fraser is working on with 
the utmost interest and delight, for here was a new, and it seemed to 
me justifiable idea for the making of a monument,—the idea that the 
attributes of a human being are more significant than the per- 
sonal portrait. In other words, the human being, however great, 
however successful, of less importance than the splendid currents 
which flowed through his personality, the magnificent inspira- 
tion which enabled him to work out his valuable inventions for the 
benefit of mankind. It seemed to me that it was the kind of monument 
that any great man would choose to have made for himself. Because, 
I fancy that most great men who seek to accomplish much for the 
world, become in the end very humble because of the great battle that 
geniuses must face to cut through the mass of indifference and stu- 
pidity which surrounds them. I cannot but think that this man must 
have spent many days in that quiet, gentle contemplative mood, with 
the glory of inspiration near him, but with the agony of the world’s 
lethargy penetrating his soul. 

A second monument in this studio which is equally unique in its 
way is a memorial to the American Indian. It is called “The End of 
the Trail,” and the foundation is a great bluff, presumably projecting 
out into the Pacific Ocean, and on top of the bluff, and out on the very 
peak over the sea, is the tragic figure of the last Indian, on horseback. 
The horse crouched before the fury of the storm back of him, and the 
man’s figure bent halfway to the horse’s mane. They are indeed at the 
end of the trail, and the great storm that has driven them on is the 
national stupidity that has greedily and cruelly destroyed a race of 
people possessing imagination, integrity, fidelity and nobility. This 
monument erected would be to the nobility of the Indian and to the 
thoughtless rapacity of our nation. 

James Fraser knew the Indians well, because when he was a very 
little child he lived several years in the Indian country. His father 
was a civil engineer of note, the maker of great railways, the invader 
of new countries. And following the line of the new railroad, Fraser 
as a little boy, went into the heart of the old, old civilization of Amer- 


(Continued on page 159) 
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JEANNE RONSAY: A NEW FRENCH 
DANCER 


From an Article in Feuillets d’Art by Georges Pioch 


F Jeanne Ronsay were to describe her own dancing she 
would undoubtedly say: “I am a normal dancer. The 
inspiration for my art is nature, and I wish my dance to 
be truly a function and a form of life.” 

And her dance is original in so much as it is quite simple, 
sane, strong and rhythmical. There is nothing about it of 
the acrobatic quality which is so often exasperating and dangerous, 
and through which so many ballet dancers become mere charming 
machines, regulated to move, to astonish, to smile. The dance 
through Jeanne Ronsay becomes a beautiful and varied flowering of 
femininity. And whether moving upward like a flower or prostrate on 
the ground, whether she is expressing vibrant life, or is immobile as 
sculpture, she manifests a grace at once normal and without self-con- 
sciousness, as though the force of her dancing was gained through 
emotion, out of instinct and spirit. 

Jeanne Ronsay is only interested in interpreting what she con- 
siders the truth. Ballet dancing to her seems like a huge corolla from 
which the legs of the dancer hang like monstrous and wounded pistils. 
By means of her body, which is young and firm and 
supple, her arms, which are delicate and fine, her legs, 
which are long and well-muscled without being mus- 

cular (which she always leaves naked in her danc- 
ing), by her sense of joy shown in the very lines of 

\ her tunic, she seems a veritable nymph of the woods. 

\ It is her belief, and one which is becoming 
more and more current among artists, that 

N music should be written especially for the 
\ dancer, and she does not like to dance to any 













music that does not carry dancing rhythm. She 
is particularly interested in expressing the 
‘},» music of Carol Bérard and Honegger, both of 
‘2 \ whom she regards as supremely subtle and un- 
“usual. She has also created dances for the 
music of Stravinsky, Florenz Schmitt and 
Maurice Ravel, who are inconquerable in their musi- 
cal invention. 

She has been designated as the dancer of the 
future, and often her creations present symbols of 
beauty which are not always easy to understand, but 
which are really the outgrowth of wisdom and health 
and which have their source in all literature and fairy 
tales. 














JEANNE RONSAY 


In spite of this fact, she is truly a dancer 
for the general public and I have seen her 
dance one day in the woods of Ville- 
d’ Avray, again in Bellevilloise,again on the 
Bourse of Labor, and in the Salons of great 
wealth. But because her dancing is so close 
to nature and so truly inspired, she seems 
to please equally the poets and the people. 

Her dancing carries grace and conviction 
equally whether she is presenting the sor- 
row of one facing death, or whether she is 
explaining through her gestures the love 
that is the heritage of the people. And the 
public acclaim her and féte her, understand 
her and love her. And she perpetuates 
through the grace and virility of her rhythm 

the beauty that is dear to artist and artisan. 

Enpitror’s Nore: I have never seen Jeanne Ronsay dance, but 
here and there in French magazines and from French lovers of art 
I have heard her name, so when I had the good fortune to find these 
three delightful pen and ink sketches, I was 
confirmed in the opinion that I had already 
formed that a dancer to be considered had 
sprung up again in France. I care so much 
about dancing that I am not often inclined 
to read or talk about a dancer whose work I 
have not seen; but the sketches converted me, 
because although they are very fragile in out- 
line, they truly convey the impression of a 
supple, graceful body trained to express in- 
teresting gestures. I feel that dancing is so 
essentially the great art (because it may be 
the possession of every human being) that I 











am eager to do full justice to every creative we 
worker in this art. It seems quite a terrible a N\ 

thing that all the world should not have the fu Ys. hs 
strength and suppleness and grace to dance fy yy i} 

well. I do not believe that there is a single oO. My 4. eee 


little child in the world who, if strong iP wp gsc’ 
and well, could not be trained to _ - pS MESS, 
use the human body beauti- —H7 a ” a . 
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fully. All normal children 4 <i age ~ = a — =) 


love music and respond to it. ———— 





“EVERY FIFTH MAN NEEDS A NEW HOME” 
AND OF COURSE MUST FURNISH IT 


T Sa Tar MERICA faces the biggest building problem in its his- 





4 Vw)! tory. Washington has said in a recent statement that 
By 7 | “every fifth man in this country needs a new home.” 
nm In addition to the need of a million and a quarter new 
a ie “| homes, we would like fifty-five thousand apartment 
——— ’ 7 y p - 
houses and some six thousand new hotels. With the 
above statement in mind it is easy to understand the immense amount 
of furniture and fittings that this country is going to ask for this spring 
and summer. Because what is the use of your beautiful new house, 
built according to the dream of your youth with lovely colors in its 
roof and wall and garden, if you cannot have it furnished so that it is 
at once cozy, comfortable, artistic and without fail economical. 


Because I have been watching the building problem as well as 
the fitting and furniture problem, I have come to realize what a wide- 
spread interest in and need of interior furnishing and decoration there 
will be this spring. And I find in the main that even the very rich 
people are planning the fitting of homes in rather a simple way; by 
this I do not mean in a crude or limited way; perhaps these simple 
homes will be very much more beautiful than some of the elaborate 
ones we have grown accustomed to, because, after all, being economi- 
cal is being very wise. It has always seemed to me equally stupid to 
be extravagant or miserly, whereas true economy is the utmost wisdom 
in satisfying our real needs. 


So the use of economy in decorating and furnishing a home means 
that a great deal of thought is being put into that home, that no care- 
less buying will be done, no gathering together of materials because 
they chance to please the aesthetic sense for the moment. If you are 
going to spend two or three thousand dollars in the furnishing and 
fitting of your house, instead of ten or twelve or forty, you cannot 
afford to make one single mistake. You've got to think deeply and 
delightfully about the association of colors, deciding in advance just 
what part of the furniture or fittings will be brilliant, what will be in 
soft tones, how the north room can be made cheerful and the south 
room kept cool, and, above all, how you can get excellent effects with 
furniture without keeping to any set Periods. It is impossible any 
longer to furnish a home with antique furniture, and at the same time 
keep one eye on a bank account. 

But very interesting furniture is being made today in the closest 
and most artistic imitation of old American models, and of old English 
models, too, for that matter. But the latter are more expensive. I 
have seen in New York Jacobean furniture that would defy detection 
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POSSIBLE BEAUTIFUL MODERN FURNISHINGS 


save by the eye of the most practiced connoisseur. Also I have seen 
for very reasonable amounts of money delightful Chippendale and 
Sheraton pieces, all imitation; and Colonial styles that only vary from 
the originals in being stronger and newer. 

But you must decide upon your furniture before you think of any 
fittings, before you do your walls even; because if your Colonial fur- 
niture is to look cozy or elegant, as the case may be, it must have an 
appropriate environment; if you are going to have cottage furniture, 
on the other hand, your walls and curtains and rugs will be quite dif- 
ferent. 

Fortunately for the lover of all the different styles of Colonial 
as well as the Adams and Chippendale furniture, charming oldtime 
wall papers can be had. It is also possible to secure the interesting 
printed towels which make very picturesque and appropriate panels 
if placed on a gray wall in a Colonial room. Every variety of rag rugs 
are also on the market, and beautiful old style simple blue willow 
china is perhaps the least expensive and most interesting moderate 
priced china to be found. 

If we are familiar with the lovely century old homes in New Eng- 
land, we know that all kinds of Chinese draperies and dishes and carv- 
ings are most appropriate and harmonious in the Colonial room, so 
that if you don’t like the rag rugs you can use the modern Chinese blue 
and white jute rugs, with dishes from Canton and brass jars that have 
found their way here through Chinatown. 

If, on the other hand, you like the new white enamel English cot- 
tage furniture you can do delightful things with color. You will have 
white dimity or dotted muslin curtains with chintz hangings or bril- 
liant cotton velour. And you can have bright blue or emerald green 
floor covering and Japanese green dishes if you like; or, still better, 
some of the very interesting new china with Czecho-Slovak designs, 
which means patterns in green and red and purple and blue. If you 
want candlesticks and bowls for flowers, I think the finest pottery 
today is being made in America. If you want an old Egyptian blue 
or a mysterious mulberry no finer tones have ever been developed than 
you can get in the Durand pottery. And the young Italian potters 
who work at Greenwich Village House can give you huge jars for 
long stem roses in the pottery the color of the sky, or low plates in deep 
blue to hold full-blown tulips in the center of the table. 

Once you have decided what the style of your house is to be, next 
think of color, because that is where you will find yourself most pro- 
foundly economical. The wisdom of keeping the home simple and 
artistic in outline and form, seeking richness and gaiety in color, is, I 
believe, the secret of modern interesting homemaking. And it is the 
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good fortune of the homemaker that America is beginning to produce 
cheap materials in most beautiful colors, perhaps I should say 
“cheaper” materials, because nothing is cheap today. 

There are not a few women in America today with exquisite taste 
and most definitely limited incomes. And these women can do some- 
thing very beautiful with their homes, if they will ignore all the most 
expensive ways of going about furnishing and fitting. 

In second-hand shops a variety of old pieces of furniture can be 
found, quite hideous to look at. But buy a few pieces to start with, take 
them home, put them in an unused room, tear off every bit of cheap 
ornamentation until you are right down to the fundamental outline of 
chair or table or bureau; take off the paint or stain, sandpaper the 
wood and paint or stain the pieces any color you like, from white to 
black. Leave them plain or ornament them with brilliant Czecho- 
Slovak designs, taken from your new set of dishes, or a single band of 
brilliant color. You will be so delighted with the result that you will 
not hesitate to furnish three-fourths of your house in this way. Then 
put a single toned grey or corn color rough paper on the wall; add 
brilliant draperies and pillows and pottery, and you have a house that 
will never fail you in good cheer and interest. 

Above all, do not fail to let the beauty of the house reach into the 
kitchen. See to it that the kitchen is as fresh and beautiful and cheer- 
ful as any other room in the house. If you can afford, these difficult 
days, to have maids, they will love your kitchen; if you cannot afford 
help, you will not mind working in it yourself. And if you are very 
wise, whether you can afford it or not, you will train your children to 
like housework in your cheerful, sunshiny, cozy kitchen. 

I know several charming women who have very fair incomes today 
who do all their lighter housework. They have had their kitchens made 
with a breakfast nook under the window, which is nothing more or less 
than a kitchen table, with white pine benches, having backs, on either 
side of the table. It is a cheerful spot to have a cup of coffee, because 
on a shelf under the Eastlake window are flowers, and there are gay 
colored cotton curtains at the window. And in the springtime it is 
cheerful to look out on your garden, and in the summertime it is a 
sweet and fragrant spot. 

When I think of the way intelligent and capable women have 
been inducted into the slavery of old-fashioned housework I find my- 
self furious with indignation. Sometimes I go to New England. 
where my people belong, and I see hundreds of weary, gray-haired, 
worn, fine-looking women who have been destroyed in the drudgery 


(Continued on page 163) 
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FOREIGN INSPIRATION FOR CHARMING 
AMERICAN HOMES 


tee RCHITECTURAL tradition is responsible for some 
7 Vw! of the best country homes in America. There is some- 
q * \ thing fine in the fact that people like to build after the 
ca. eS fashion established by their ancestors, that they like to 
oh | incorporate in their new home some of the points that 
=a they loved in their old world home. It is interesting 
to trace the influence of the Dutch settlers, the English voyagers, 
Spanish explorers and Italian residents upon our small homes and 
large country estates in different parts of our country. Yet if there 
were no deviations from tradition there would be no architectural 
growth. Several sketches are shown in this article, which represent 
different basic styles of architecture with the hope that they will be 
studied for individuality of interpretations. 

When an artist paints a picture he is concerned only with the fix- 
ing of his dream upon canvas, but an architect is never allowed such 
freedom of work. The client is ever in mind. His wishes and his taste 
are ever influencing factors. Quite often the client insists upon the 
addition of a room that completely alters the architect’s well-worked 
out symmetrical silhouette. ‘The situation also dictates to the architect 
with an authority that cannot be put aside. So the architect must work 
within certain definite bounds, must let his vision grow from limita- 
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tions and necessities. Yet the very curbing of his vision often results 
in a design far beyond even his own abilities. 

If the architect can take suggestion from the site, whether a flat, 
treeless plain, Jagged or softly rounded hills, he often produces some- 
thing so in harmony with nature as to be little short of perfection. 
After all, the loveliest impromptu music springs from the most rigid 
rules of counterpoint, though the musician himself is unconscious of 
the fact that he is following a law. 

The sketches here shown by Ross Gordon Montgomery, a Cali- 
fornia architect, are liberal adaptations of Spanish and Italian types 
of architecture. The two Spanish houses of his designing are not in- 
fluenced by the familiar mission type, but by the purely domestic 
architecture of Spain. Spanish architecture is peculiarly suitable to 
California, partly because the two lands are warmed by a brilliant sun- 
light, and the same graceful form of palm tree and vine are silhouetted 
upon the walls. The hills of California suggest low, rambling, 
smoothly flowing lines that are different from the sharp slopes that 
distinguish the houses of Switzerland, which must reckon with heavy 
snows. Again the Spanish custom of building around an open court 
or patio is charmingly suitable to California, where it is possible to 
live so many hours of the day and so many days of the year out in 
the open. 

In studying the perspectives of Mr. Montgomery’s two Spanish 
houses, it must be noted that they are quite distinctly different in gen- 
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eral exterior appearance. Though each possesses the Spanish atmos- 
phere, they have a marked individuality due to simplification or elab- 
oration of structural lines, and to variation of details. Though only 
the ground floor-plans are shown of these houses, the originality and 
charm of the interior arrangement is felt. 

The smaller of the two houses, exclusive of the garden gate, has 
a frontage of forty-eight feet and a total depth of thirty-five feet, 
while the large house is fifty-seven feet across the front with a depth 
of forty-three feet. In construction the walls could be of either brick, 
hollow tile, solid concrete or frame and metal lath, but in any event 
they should be surfaced outside with cement plaster or stucco and fin- 
ished in white, cream or light buff. The arrangement of rooms of the 
smaller house is delightful, as is also the recessed entrance of the hall 
and the stairway. There are two bedrooms on the second floor, with 
roomy closets and a bath. 

The plan of the larger house is featured by a number of particu- 
larly interesting divisions, such as the entrance lobby, with its glass 
dome-shaped roof, the charming walled garden on the front accessible 
from a cloister through arched doorways, the secluded porch or 
veranda at the rear end of the long living room and the liberal intro- 
duction of closets. On the second floor are three bedrooms, a sleeping 
porch and two bathrooms besides a small, charming balcony. The 
exterior detail, including the bas relief decoration above the front 
entrances and the typical iron drillwork about the windows and the 
balcony. It must be noticed also that in both houses tile has been used 
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for roofing which could be dark red in color and also at least part of 
the roof in each house is flat, and therefore hidden below the top of 
the walls. This again is characteristic of Spanish houses. 

A characteristic of the Italian homes is that the house and garden 
is closely related in an architectural as well as livable way. One of 
these sketches shows Mr. Montgomery’s interpretation of domestic | 
Italian architecture. The spirit of the old world is charmingly re- ' 
tained, yet the house has a marked distinctiveness. In other words it 
is an adaptation, not a copy. Directly in front of the house before a 
long cement paved terrace is a garden pool, bordered by cement walks 
and enclosed at the sides by a typical fence with an urn to hold plants 
capping each post. At each end of the terrace is a very elaborately 
designed gateway with iron gate, which gives access to this terrace, 
and the walks about the pool. 

By referring to the perspective drawing and the floor plan it will 
be observed that the main front entrance is located at the extreme left, 
which leads first to a small entrance and then into the stairway hall. 
Glass doors, however, open from the front terrace and garden directly 
into the living room. At the extreme right is a delightful little porch 
from which access is had to the library. It will be noted also that the 
rear garden may be reached directly from either the living room, din- | 
ing room, library or end of porch. There are four bedrooms, a sleep- 
ing porch and two bathrooms on the second floor. The outside walls 
are of white cement so designed as to possess an appearance of white 
marble. The construction of the walls, however, may consist of brick, 
hollow tile, solid concrete or frame and metal lath and then finished 
with cement, stucco or plaster, as the builder prefers. The roof is of 
tile, preferably green. 

(See pages 166 and 167 for floor plan.) 
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MUSIC AND THE DANCE: BY EMILE VEULLER.- 
MOZ: TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY 
MARYSE RUTLEDGE Courtesy of “Feuillet d’Art” 


UMANITY has definitely entered into the dancing 
Age. This period is characteristic of our present civi- 
lization. Everyone moves to measure; everywhere the 
4 demon of rythm insinuates itself, alternately thrilling 
) Se Se | and relaxing the bodies of its victims, intertwining 
Se ee p>] 2-4 their arms, electrifying their feet. 

Sociologists and philosophers find deep-seated 
causes for this infatuation. It is, they say, the instinct of the preser- 
vation of the species which, reacting on the individual, inspires in him 
this voluptuous impulse, this longing to forget past suffering in the 
sensuous expression of the dance. It is Mother Nature who leads the 
Cotillion and soothes the world’s nerves which, during the tragic ex- 
perience of the war, had so long undergone a painful strain. 

Let us accept such an explanation for the sudden appearance 
among us of the new dances and of the national triumph of the fox 
trot; but let us have the courage to remind these learned theorists 
that the tango fever preceded the war, and that the theories which 
they held at that time were diametrically opposed to those they now 
set forth. The moralists so clearly pointed out that the Argentine 
dance was the cause and not the result of the European conflict. It was 
the syncopations of this pseudo-Habanero, and not the Machiavellian 
plots of our adversaries which unleashed the scourge. Hunt for the 
schemer at the source of the cataclysm, and, according to the wisdom 
of the nations, you discover a dancer! 

The truth is that the rhythm-madness possessed us long before the 
war. Those five years of the Dance of Death were only a frightful 
intermission between two balls and two Russian ballets. The sur- 
vivors of the hecatomb have finished the interrupted tango, and their 
partners have only to readorn themselves in their frocks of the last 
winter of peace to be disrobed in the latest fashion. As a matter of 
fact, it was then rather than later that the cut of their gowns, as it 
has wittily been said, reached the “frontiére du rein (Rhin)”. We 
must not, however, permit this important event in the history of the 
world to be confused with a “bon mot,” and we must keep the psychol- 
ogists from straying into false deductions resulting from a deceptive 
start. 

In any case, the potent attraction of the dance will remain one 
of the salient characteristics of the art of our times, and music, above 
all, will not have escaped its influence. 

Yet the dance had lost favor both with composer and public. A 
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very marked reaction against the insipid amusements of the Opera 
had turned it, as well as the former connoisseurs of the ballerina’s 
ankles, into a subject for derision. The ugliness of the costumes, the 
cheapness of the scenery, and the dull routine of a graceless technique 
had, in fact, transformed the customary gambols of the maidens of the 
Opera into a mechanical hop without charm. These automatic dragon- 
flies, these lepidoptera on springs were altogether incapable of soaring 
on their gauzy wings to a world of dreams. Dancers had come to 
forget the poetic and “fairy-like” possibilities which flower from the 
pliant stem of a supple feminine body curved beneath the caress of a 
rhythm. 


UT suddenly, there appeared from all sides the signs of a re- 
B awakening. A music hall dancer dared to play with long silken 
veils splashed with rays of light. A Grecian statuette came to 
life and spread beneath her naked feet the rug of hallowed Beethovian 
themes. People talked of the miracles of the “Gymnastique Ryth- 
mique,” and then the wild “sotnia” of Serge de Diaghilief descended 
like a cloudburst over our dusty plain, sweeping away in one stroke 
all the débris of a worm eaten art,—all the ruins of the fallen altar. 
Improvisers such as Isadora Duncan, Lois Fuller, Jeanne Ronsay, 
inspired pantomimists like Ida Rubinstein, visionaries of genius like 
Fokine, virtuosos of the classic technique like Thamar Karsawina or 
Nijinsky,—each brought his and her stone to the new temple. And 
soon music entered in. 

People came to see that the human body was a fine conductor of 
musical fluids; that it could absorb them and translate them to the 
spectator with an absolute integrity of expression. The prejudice 
against “dance music” vanished. Every rhythm finds its muscular 
translation and its plastic equivalent. It is not necessary to stereo- 
type it, to hand it over cut and dried to the dancer. The more pliant, 
the more capricious, the more undulating it is, the more wingéd grace 
it gives to the bodies which obey its vibrations. 

Ballet music freed itself from symmetry. The poets of the dance 
gave up the rhymes of the pink slipper and discovered the wealth in 
free verse and the rhythmic prose of the great lyric musicians. Dainty, 
irreverent toes spelled out Chopin, Schumann and Beethoven. With 
taut sinews, wiry-legged dancers bounded through symphonic poems. 
We saw the Russians take hold of the “Shéhérazade” of Rimsky, 
boldly, arbitrarily transforming the conscientious story of the ad- 
ventures of Sinbad-the-Sailor into a harem anecdote of which they 
made a masterpiece. In their brilliant way, we saw them betray these 
scores borrowed from every School, every Age, and by their plastic 
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transcriptions disarm every resentment with their versatility and in- 
telligence. 

They danced to Schumann’s “Carnival”, to “Thamar”, to 
“Sadko”, to the “Prélude a L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune”, to the “Coq 
d’Or”, to arrangements of Scarlatti or Rossini. Students not only 
interpreted the “Children’s Corner”, but also Debussy’s “Noc- 
turnes”, fluttering their draperies from his ““Nuages”, and flashing 
iridescence of their scales in his “Sirénes”. Inspired clowns made 
tender love to Fauré’s “Dolly”. Natacha Trouhanova analyzed the 
symphonic variations of “Istar” in the progressive unveiling of its 
sensuous harmonies, and defined the decorative style of Ravel’s 
“Valses Nobles et Sentimentales.” 


At last the composers, encouraged by the success of these au- 
dacious experiments, discovered a new and harmonious field for their 
inspiration. Count the admirable works which the new Terpsichore 
has summoned from the earth with a magical tap of her foot. Think 
that we owe to her, ““L’Oiseau de Feu”, ““Petrouchka’’, “Le Sacre du 
Printemps”, “Le Rossignol”, “Daphnis et Chloé’, “Jeux”, “La 
Péri”’, “Le Festin de l Araignée”’, “La Tragédie de Salomé’, “Le 
Tricorne”, and so many others, the number of which will increase to 
form the wealth of our symphonic repertory. 


USIC should indeed be grateful to the dance. We should, 

M furthermore, be deeply conscious of this gratitude at a moment 

when certain austere aestheticians turn aside their virtuous 

gaze pretending to find in these creations only sacrilegious games and 
the ridiculous caperings of savages. 

Must we remind such clumsy champions of routine that the char- 
acter of this evolution is both salutory and rational? Is it necessary 
to call to the attention of unenlightened nationalists who denounce 
the cosmopolitanism of a Diaghilief that the Russian Stars began by 
bringing to us from the universities of dance in Moscow and Petro- 
grad the pure technical tradition of French classical choreography ? 
It is from Russia that the real students of Vestris came. The “Sylph- 
ides” brought back to us with their chaste white corollas the romantic 
living flowers which we used to cultivate in our gardens of France, 
and the “Spectre de la Rose” might well have been borne of our soil. 
Therefore, the revolution of the Russian ballet was less daring than 
certain experiments of our own people. 

We cannot blame them for forging onward with the torch which 
we had let fall. From the “Spectre de la Rose” to “Daphnis”, from 
“Daphnis” to “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune”, from the “Faune” to the 
“Sacre du Printemps”, from the “Sacre” to the “Légende de Joseph’, 


(Continued on page 163) 
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STILL LIFE PAINTINGS AS INSPIRATION FOR 
HOME DECORATION: ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
WORK OF EMIL CARLSEN 


MIL CARLSEN looked at a broken vegetable bas- 
ket, an old copper kettle, a white jug, and saw the 
immortal spirit of beauty hovering over them. With 
the skilled hand of a trained craftsman, guided by 
an artist’s appreciation of beauty, he so fixed his 
vision upon canvas that thousands of people made 

ilgrimage to see it this last winter as it hung in the 

Macbeth Galleries, New York City. Softly glowing, yet clearly 
delineated, the little white jug filled the room with wonder. It held 
the mind as well as the eye, arrested the speech of thoughtlessness and 
lifted the spirit of those who observed it. Beauty is ever present, like 
the light of the sun. It leaps before us, walks quietly by our side, 
follows unobtrusively our every motion, looks out through the eyes of 
friends, and halos the commonest objects of our daily life, yet it does 
not always arrest our dull eyes until an artist points it out. It takes 
an artist’s vision to show us that our lives are filled with beauty, that 
the smallest and most matter-of-fact object of daily life speaks to us 
of beauty. The mere fact that an object is humble is no reason why it 
should not be made to appeal to our sense of beauty. 


Emil Carlsen is craftsman as well as artist. Accuracy and ideal- 
ity are equally characteristic of his work. His early years were devoted 
to the study of architecture, and the exacting training of those days 
unconsciously supports his brush as it seeks to catch subtle effects. 
Critics and connoisseurs rank his still life canvases close to those of 
the great Chardin who gave Carlsen as a young man his inspiration. 
Though he has studied the sea and reproduced the pulse and rhythm 
of its waves with paint and brush, walked beneath the trees and con- 
veyed to canvas the benediction of their spreading branches, to many 
he will be remembered most of all for his pictures of still life. 

It is in the combination of reality and idealism that his genius is 
most forcibly realized. When he paints a jade bowl all the exquisite 
translucent color of this precious stone is seen, as well as the perfection 
of its carved form. One of his canvases shown in the Loan Exhibition 
held at the Macbeth Galleries was called the “Jade Bowl.” Standing 
back of the softly glowing bowl on its ebony stand is an old ivory 
figure, softly modeled, smiling with the inscrutable smile only to be 
found on the face of old Chinese gods. Close beside it rests an ame- 
thyst. The combination of old ivory, jade and amethyst focused in the 
foreground, surrounded with the indescribable atmosphere of age, 
forms a picture of rare perfection. 
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“STILL LIFE” AS DECORATIVE INSPIRATION 


His gift for reproducing textures is marvelously appreciated in a 
canvas “Blue and White.” Here a Chinese vase of white porcelain 
with figures of blue rests upon a teak wood stand in front of an old 
gold and blue Chinese tapestry so faithfully copied that its very texture 
and quality is felt. Grouped with the blue and white vase is a jade 
bowl, and delicately shaped blue and white vases. Each holds inviolate 
its own characteristic, yet all flow and blend together like the melodies 
in a sonata. Here again his peculiar gift for combining realism and 
subtle feeling gives distinction to his work. 


Yet another example of still life that will hold the interest of 
artists as long as the canvas endures is a group of Roman glass 
bottles, vases and jars. How characteristic is the transparent quality 
of the old glass! How alive and throbbing the perfect background! 
Whether translucent jade, opaque porcelain, transparent glass or the 
warp and woof of tapestry, his brush interprets truthfully while losing 
none of the evanescent spirit. 


N looking at these canvases one is reminded of the great value of 
I pictures in creating atmosphere and beauty in a home. These 
still life subjects have a marvelous quality of repose. They suggest 
peace and give the observer that strange quiet joy that comes from an 
appreciation of all that is fine and subtle. Such a picture should be 
placed where it could be enjoyed between the chapters of a good book; 
some place where there is a whispering little fire, where the evening 
lamp brings out the soft shadows of a room. Such pictures have none 
of the stimulating, exciting quality that belongs in a hunting room, 
nor the imposing dignity demanded for baronial halls. They are 
essentially for people who wish a picture for their most intimate room, 
one which will grow steadily into the heart as does a beloved, well 
tested friend. 


Nothing has ever been created as a wall decoration that has the 
force of a good painting. Tapestries belong in palaces, and rugs as 
used by Chinese and Persians are perfect in certain settings, but a 
good picture hung in a room virtually reconstructs it. Its influence 
is felt on the walls, the hangings and even the furniture. Either these 
things must be brought up to the standard and quality of the picture 
or else it must be removed. It is like a great personality, which is 
capable of lifting an entire situation or company of people into realms 
of thought and belief not commonly experienced. It must be reck- 
oned with and cannot be slighted. 


So powerful is the influence of a good painting that it is not 
always easy to find a suitable associate. Some pictures, like some per- 
sonalities, are instinctively hostile. Far better to let one perfect 
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TO A TIRED CHILD 


picture dominate a room, bringing all into perfect harmony, than to 
have it with unsympathetic association. 

Many of the most famous rooms in the world have been built 
around a picture, entire structures sometimes serving virtually as a 
frame to some notable work of art. Though it is fine to have public 
structures built to preserve and honor masterpieces of art, still the best 
place for certain types of pictures is in the home. Here the full beauty 
of the thought that lies behind the picture can be appreciated, and 
here also its influence upon the formation of character is most potent. 
One of the purposes of painting is to teach. Not by word, but by 
suggestion. A good picture provokes thought and keeps the mind 
tuned to beauty. It helps to give quality to a mind. One way of 
teaching is to fill the mind with certain recognized facts. The other is 
to encourage the mind to think for itself. This latter is the finest 
form of education, one which next to nature is the most potent, in a 
good painting. 

In still life subjects such as these by Emil Carlsen the appeal is 
many sided. Some observers are impressed chiefly with beauty of 
color, others in the excellence of its reproduction of objects. Still 
another pleasure is derived from an association of ideas or memories 
which the objects painted recall. A well painted jade bow] will start 
a whole chain of thought in the minds of various types of people, 
travelers, collectors, artists, so that its excellence gives a many-sided 
satisfaction beside that of its purely decorative appeal. Whatever 
stimulates thought or makes one respond to beauty has a value far 
beyond any money value set upon it. Some things, like a flower, a 
sunset or an inspired poem, cannot have its value reduced to weight 
in gold, for it is of the spirit. 


TO A TIRED CHILD 
HIS tall, gray road that climbs the sky 
Is neighbor to a star, 
But if you watch the trees go by 
It will not seem so far. 
And if you listen very still 
As though you were quite grown, 
Maybe the thrushes on the hill 
Will think themselves alone, 
And talk a bit in their own way, 
Or gossip with the star. 
Hush, for a star is shy, they say, 
As any thrushes are! 
GracE Hazarp ConkKLING. 
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SKETCHES FOR A PORTRAIT OF 
HERBERT HOOVER: BY EMERY 
POTTLE 


HE growth of democratic institutions, of which we 
boast these United States to be so supreme an ex- 
ample; the very implanting, indeed, of the rich seeds 
of liberty in an eager soil, would seem to presage a 
harvest whose plentitude should be characterized by, 
whatever else, freedom of spirit and sturdy, whole- 

some quality. Freedom of spirit and sturdy wholesome qual- 

ity are bound to translate themselves into the energy which 
springs from a spirit that is free and a quality that is strong and 
clean. Such kindly fruits of democracy might well be considered 
one of the great rewards of the process, the flower, so to say, of 
what is, in this case, the American Idea; and the history of the 
evolution of Governmental Ideals based on the free consent of the 
= offers nothing finer, in theory at least, than this American 
ea. 

Whether or not the harvest, or the indication of harvest, is actu- 
ally in harmony with the flattering theory of ingathering, it is not 
my particular purpose here to discuss. It is significant that the system 
does, at any rate, develop from time to time men who represent, we are 
sooner or later constrained to judge, the fine fruition so largely 
estimated from planting season. Their freedom and force will not 
be denied. Their very quality sets them before their fellows, even 
though they themselves shrink from the exhibition. 

We are a peculiar people passing through a peculiar stage of 
national expression. This is a period of flux and of influx. Try as 
we will to cling to that we conceive of as fixed, we find little enough 
to cling to. Stability seems a delusion. Old order clashes with new 
order. The interpretations themselves of old and new are at sharp 
variance. Voices call loudly upon Americanism alone for salvation; 
yet every fresh voice but gives a fresh tinge of meaning to the word. 
The voices are as disparate as the cries coming from the throats of 
this vast, unassimilated mass of human beings, drawn from every 
nationality, every race, in every stage of education or lack of it. 
Behind it all, we must believe, is the American Idea, the thing that 
originally was the germ of life in the seed—how far behind, it is 
difficult to say. 

That man whose freedom of spirit, whose vigorous, wholesome 
quality, product—and how else?—of this American Idea, might mark 
him today in his resultant energy, as fitted for leader-mind of this 
variable, parti-colored mass with all its impetuous virtues, all its im- 
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petuous failings, may well hesitate before acceptance of such lot; yet 
that man, by sheer force of that which is within him, will not evade his 
destiny. He must become, for better or worse report, as Mr. John 
Morley once put it, “the statesman . . . in revolutionary times... 
groping his way through a jungle of vicissitude, ambush, strategem, 
expedient; a match for Fortune in all her moods; lucky, if now and 
again he catch a glimpse of the polar star.” 
Such a man I believe to be Mr. Herbert Hoover. 


T is difficult to write, however unassumingly, of one whose attitude 
I toward the business of life is essentially unassuming. And friend- 
ship but renders the task more embarrassing. For while it is true 
that for those whom one has come to cherish and respect and admire, 
one is wont to crave on the part of others something of the same 
appreciation, it is equally true that one’s friendly comprehension 
shrinks before loudly repeating to the world analyses of attributes, 
much of whose charm and value lie in their possessor’s simple and 
modest wearing of them. I have never, as I reflect upon it now, 
known a man of Mr. Herbert Hoover’s calibre more anxious than he 
to sink the question of his own personality in the accomplishment of 
the particular work to which he sets his hands. Praiseful references to 
himself he brushes impatiently, irritably aside, or where they will not 
be brushed aside, submits with a flushed awkward consciousness of 
anguish, which if it were the less genuine would be the more provoca- 
tive of amusement. But the fact itself that the lines of a man’s 
activities—undertaken honorably in the light of honorable work to be 
done, at the impulse of that peculiar essential energy which is his 
characteristic, differentiating him from the mass of men he must 
lead—would seem, in many minds, destined to converge upon that 
most conspicuous of American heights, the Presidency, breaks down 
innumerable barriers of reserve and shyness and spiritual withdrawal. 
The process of exhibition of Presidential candidates in this coun- 
try is rather the reverse of the tale of the fantastic king in public 
procession. We exact that our heroes shall advance with nothing on 
at all, though, partisans, we cry out continually the richness of their 
apparel. It is however, but fair that the people who, by the con- 
stitution of the country, are forced to entrust themselves and their 
interests, in a remarkable degree, to the capacities or incapacities of 
their Presidents, should know as much of the truth about them as is 
likely ever to be known about public servants. For it is undeniable 
that there is a tremendous deal of wisdom in the worldly reflection, 
French, that in great matters men show themselves to their fellows 
pretty much as they wish to appear; but it is in the small daily routine 
of their existence that they show themselves what they really are. 
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Men of all nations who know Mr. Hoover, in great matters and 
in small, speak of him in terms of satisfaction and praise. Those 
whose minds have kept pace with his—or have been gifted with the 
vision to see if not to follow—in his larger limits, accompany him 
with confidence and respect, convinced of his integrity, fascinated 
by the clarity and strength of his thought, amazed at the simplicity, 
the directness of his processes. Whether one ask for it or not, the 
thoughtful homage of the finest and the keenest of this country’s, of 
Europe’s brains, is honor not lightly to be disregarded. The humbler 
of his associates speak of him as they know him in the littler world 
where daily contact with him accentuates their perceptions of the 
quality of “the Chief”, as they call him. One hears much from them 
of his frankness, of his affection for his men, his plain homely fashion 
of speech and manner, his humanity, his modesty, his intolerance of 
shams, his devotion to what he believes his duty. Excellent words 
these, excellent attributes which give rise to them. 


HE story of Mr. Hoover’s part in the Belgian Relief is familiar 

to Americans, though not as familiar as both he and it deserve. 

It is very likely too soon to recount it with the historical pre- 
cision and calm estimate such a remarkable performance. demands. 
Certainly one hears much of it from the grateful Belgians. It is 
significant that it should have fallen to the lot of an American. It is 
also significant that it should be more disregarded by the bulk of Amer- 
ica than by any other involved country. Of his astounding share, as 
Director General of Relief, in the proceedings of the Peace Conference 
in Paris, little or nothing, strange as it may seem, has fixed itself in the 
minds and imaginations of his fellow-countrymen. A good deal of 
it has been, for one reason or another, left untold. It is true he him- 
self, the most unboastful of creatures, gives little stress to personal 
participations. One day the man’s brilliant heart-breaking efforts, 
in that tempestuous attempt to turn into something like their proper 
channels those tumultuous flooded currents of hope and fear and love 
and hate, of greed and avarice and honesty and deceit, of vanity and 
folly and human-suffering and high purpose, will be told abroad, and 
America, if she will, may reckon herself proud in the possession of an 
American. 

Those of us who stood beside Mr. Hoover during these amazing 
months just past, who, as best we might, measured him in relation 
to his task and the task in relation to the appalling necessities of action, 
grew to the conviction that for once, at least, circumstances had con- 
trived to put, as the phrase goes, the right man in the right place. As 
the labor and the need of it increased in intensity and complexity, so 
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increased Hoover in capacity to deal with it. We saw his mind out- 
strip the race of events, his thought sharpen and shape to more arrest- 
ing forms, his quiet undemonstrative energy redouble in volume. And 
as he worked we saw, too, sorrow and regret, the frustration of effort, 
the impossibility of ever achieving the full measure of relief, the con- 
flict with limitations narrow and biased, often mean and unworthy, 
impress their burden upon his heart and set the mark of age which 
is not reckoned in years. 

It is a new and astonishing and scarcely believable thing to work 
side by side with a man who has nothing to gain, as gain is reckoned 
in personal coin, from the situation in which he is prime mover. And 
if it was difficult for his American colleagues to conceive of so in- 
conceivable a condition, it was the harder for his foreign confreres to 
adjust themselves to a force, that precise and logical, and adroitly 
applied, seemed to center itself upon the fair turning of the machinery 
rather than upon any gyrations of its possessor. What Hoover did 
have to gain, apart from the deep and legitimate satisfaction that 
attaches itself to the effective performance of duties not to be disre- 
garded and brought ultimately to such fullness of success as time and 
circumstance may grant, was, I am inclined to think, a sense of fun 
in the game itself. No American can fail to appreciate at its agree- 
able value that element. The confronting, the manipulation, the 
secret personal pleasure of the establishing and re-establishing of 
issues whose magnitude but enhances the fine flavor of the skill in- 
volved, these are activities the charm of which form part of the very 
genius of this nation. 

Often enough, as certain of the men who had been chosen by Mr. 
Hoover as his assistants sat about him in the library of his Paris house, 
at the close of some peculiarly trying, exasperating, exacting day of 
work, the tired silent man, a little apart from the gathered group, 
listening generously, considerately, to the flow of talk, would let a 
twinkle glint in his sharp shrewd eyes; his one-keyed Yankee voice 
would break its reserve, and Hoover in sparing phrases, the more 
significant for their inferences than for their exposition, would outline 
the story of some encounter with the representative of another nation 
whose plans might have run counter to what he and his advisers be- 
lieved the right course. After the brief story was finished and his 
hearers had had the fun of Hoover’s fun—which lay precisely in the 
checkmate—he would relapse again into his friendly silence and cigar- 
smoke, till presently he went to his desk to continue his endless work. 


r = men who sat in the Paris house with Mr. Hoover in the 
relaxed hours of evening have borne away, I think, all of them, 
fine and fruitful memories of the Chief’s quality. He seemed 

not so much to impose his personality on one—indeed, to tell the 
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truth, his personality, what one gets of it in the ordinary encounter, is 
not very imposing nor very reliant upon personal charm of body or 
mode of expression or vividness of language—not so much to impose 
his personality as to impose the value of the impersonal impulses with- 
in him. One seemed to be confronted, if one might so put it, by the 
personality of the thing rather than of the man. A very homely 
figure he presented, homely in the old-fashioned sense. One got a 
notion of his humor, not exuberant or extravagant, but keen and kind 
and tickling. One got a notion, too, of his goodness, the goodness of 
simplicity and unworldliness and sanity; and of his extraordinary 
tenderness of heart that not infrequently overflowed, at thought or 
mention of the starvation and horrors and privations of the women 
and children who so appeal to him, into moist eyes. He was not slow 
to resent injustice and double-dealing and stupidity; that restrained 
tongue could liven to sharp caustic reproof, even invective, the more 
telling for its restraint. Yet his tolerance of men’s opinions was a 
striking factor of his success with them. Quick to ask advice, quick 
to take it if it was sound and logical, quick to reject it if his penetrat- 
ing mind found the flaw, he listened much. All of autocracy I ever 
saw in him was the autocracy imposed on him as on his followers by the 
rightness of his ideas—and they were generally more right than wrong 
as time proved. A very human man he seemed to me, not far removed 
from the common standards, without vanity or smugness or undue 
righteousness or suspicious ambition; struggling, as men who are 
honest with themselves must struggle, to work out, somehow, a course 
of action which shall reasonably respond to the power within; not 
always right, not always infallible; caught in inevitable limitations; 
fighting for wider spaces, surer indications of the path; suffering, 
cursing, praying; but, somehow—and herein lay Hoover’s quality of 
difference from the rest—seeing farther, valuing more justly, grow- 
ing more rapidly to the demanded measure. 


T is a hazardous business to call a man great. Very often one’s 
I personal admiration is a temptation to apply to the object of it 
adjectives which time does not justify. I do not know how great 
Mr. Hoover is, estimated by the foot-rule of history as laid on to 
heroic figures offered for our contemplation, but if it be greatness 
to be always a little greater than the situation in which opportunity 
sets one, then he is singular gifted. This is a period of statesmanship 
and executive effort characterized, unfortunately, much more by talk 
than by deed. A finer display of words could scarcely be asked for 
than that to which we are today richly treated. The action behind 
these bright clusters of speech seems peculiarly purposeless and futile 
where it exists at all. But we are generally wont notwithstanding to 


(Continued on page 152) 
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A HOUSE THAT HAS FELLOWSHIP 
WITH THE EARTH 


HERE is something about a stone house that gives it 
a peculiarly sacred atmosphere, sacred in the same 
way as a noble cliff, a great forest or a mighty river. 
It seems to have fellowship with the earth, the winds 
and the sun. It permits itself to be mellowed and 
toned by passing storms, growing ever more beauti- 

ful with age. In addition to being built of material provided 

by nature, a stone house has the added dignity of receiving 
the impress of man’s mind. It is the witness of his thought, his 
attainment as a creator, his integrity as a builder and his sympathy 

as an artist. Reflections upon the beauty of stone as a building 

material come to mind when looking at the great stone house recently 
built at Greenwich, Connecticut, for Timothy F. Crowley. This is 
the work of James R. Green who knows the worth of stone and handles 
it with the reverence it deserves. The square has always been regard- 
ed as a symbol of power and this house has been built upon the square, 
its force and severity being tempered with picturesque arches, chimney 
stacks, and roofs reminiscent of the romantic spirit of Spain. Many 
writers have paid tribute to the suitability of stone as a building ma- 
terial for homes as well as cathedrals. Of course, a home is in a way a 
temple and should have the same sacred spirit about it. A home 
should be a holy place, one that the builder as well as descendents of 
many generations to come would reverence and love as representing 
the very essence of their life and history. One’s natural affections 
cling to a beautiful home, one of fair size and dignity around which 
first impressions of life were received. 

It is not size, however, that gives a building dignity for some of 
the lowliest of peasant cottages made honestly of stone bear the stamp 
of nobility. Ruskin says that he recollects “no instance of a want of 
sacred character, or of any marked and painful ugliness, in the sim- 
plest or of the most awkwardly built village church, where stone and 
wood were roughly and nakedly used.” It is only when man begins to 
superimpose frivolous ornament or badly designed and executed 
carvings that stone loses its beauty as a building material. It demands 
truth and cannot easily be made to take the form of foolish “ginger 
bread” work that happily is no longer to be seen upon our buildings. 

Stone does not need to be painted for nature already has given it 
every variety of hue that could enter into the heart and mind of man 
to desire. Our hills yield stone of every shade of gray that respond 
best to passing cloud shadows. From our earth also is quarried stone 
of every conceivable shade of yellows, browns, reds, with warm orange 
tones and flashes of metallic bronzes. Our fields present rocks softly 
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COUNTRY HOME OF TIMOTHY F. CROWLEY AT 
GREENWICH, CONN. DESIGNED BY JAMES R. 
GREEN. A FINE TYPE OF MODERN, DIGNIFIED 
AND IMPRESSIVE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
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TASTE IN ELABORATE HOME FURNISHING 


carved by time and tinted with lichens ready for the builder to form 
into a home. The method of laying stone in this house is worthy of 
closest study. The courses though uneven and therefore not stiff are 
nevertheless observable as though laid with a purpose. The wide mor- 
tar joints give quality and help give the entire face of the building a 
texture, variegated and satisfying as an oriental tapestry. Brick and 
tile have been used in combination with stone, and though we have 
not had the pleasure of seeing this house we cannot but feel it must be 
as delightful in color as the massed planting of shrubs at its base, 
whether the sun beats full upon them or the night brings out their 
dusky undertones. The treatment of the chimneys relieves the house 
of severity without depriving it of dignity. The whole house in truth 
represents that charming combination of structural integrity and ideal- 
ism so desired in the larger country homes in America. 

Just as a house should show a reserved yet hospitable face to the 
world, telling its story of comfort and luxury and the standing and 
position of its owner, so the interior should represent the owner’s more 
personal taste. Within the house the master or mistress has greater 
range of opportunity to emphasize individuality. Within the house 
one can allow personal fancy greater range not only in the choice of 
furniture but in the ensemble of color. Of course certain houses like 
the Crowley homestead suggest dignified treatment of interior. It 
calls for large, simple articles of furniture, such as those that grace 
English or Spanish houses of the best types. 

Nothing indifferently beautiful should go in such a house. The 
furniture should be simple, well made, the rugs an inspiration of color, 
the hangings soft and rich, the woodwork unmarred by paint, honestly 
showing its own wonder of grain and coloring. Some houses suggest 
artificiality. They demand that the woodwork be painted white and 
all the coloring high in key. Somehow one feels sure when looking at 
the massive substantial exterior of this house with its romantic termina- 
tions, that the inside would be just as rich in homelike substantial 
beauty, filled with articles that can endure the daily use of many peo- 
ple without deteriorating. 

A humming bird builds its nest in the fork of a branch or upon 
the knot of a limb, giving it oneness with its site by covering it with 
bits of lichen torn here and there from the same tree so that keenest 
eyes cannot discover it. This stone house strangely enough, reminds 
one of the humming bird’s nest. It has been knit into its site, cleverly, 
craftily, the builder choosing the stone from the same hillside as though 
wishing to give it protective coloring. Is not this the sign of perfect 
craftsmanship? The ability to take material at hand and make a 
structure that seems an actual part of the earth it stands upon. 
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AT A COUNTRY HOUSE: BY ANTON CHEKHOV 


AVEL ILYITCH RASHEVITCH walked up and 
down, stepping softly on the floor covered with little 
Russian plaids, and casting a long shadow on the wall 
and ceiling while this guest, Meier, the deputy exam- 
ining magistrate, sat on the sofa with one leg drawn up 
under him smoking and listening. The clock already 
pointed to eleven, and there were sounds of the table 

being laid in the room next to the study. 

“Say what you like,” Rashevitch was saying, “from the stand- 
point of fraternity, equality, and the rest of it, Mitka, the swineherd, 
is perhaps a man the same as Goethe and Frederick the Great; but 
take your stand on a scientific basis, have the courage to look facts in 
the face, and it will be obvious to you that blue blood is not a mere 
prejudice, that it is not a feminine invention. Blue blood, my dear 
fellow, has an historical justification, and to refuse to recognize it is 
to my thinking, as strange as to refuse to recognize the antlers on a 
stag. One must reckon with facts! You are a law student and have 
confined your attention to the humane studies, and you can still flatter 
yourself with illusions of equality, fraternity, and so on; I am incor- 
rigible Darwinian, and for me words such as lineage, aristocracy, noble 
blood, are not empty sounds.” 

Rashevitch was aroused and spoke with feeling. His eyes 
sparkled, his pince-nez would not stay on his nose, he kept nervously 
shrugging his shoulders and blinking, and at the word “Darwinian” 
he looked jauntily in the looking-glass and combed his grey beard 
with both hands. He was wearing a very short and shabby reefer 
jacket and narrow trousers; the rapidity of his movements, his jaunty 
air, and his abbreviated jacket all seemed out of keeping with him, 
and his big comely head, with long hair suggestive of a bishop or a 
veteran poet, seemed to have fixed on to the body of a tall, lanky, 
affected youth. When he stood with his legs wide apart, his long 
shadow looked like a pair of scissors. 

He was fond of talking, and he always fancied that he was saying 
something new and original. In the presence of Meier he was con- 
scious of an unusual flow of spirits and rush of ideas. He found the 
examining magistrate sympathetic, and was stimulated by his youth, 
his health, his good manners, his dignity, and, above all, by his cordial 








EDITOR’S NOTE: I am so deeply impressed with the truthfulness and sincerity of 
this story of Chekhov's, as a presentation of the old time upper class life in Russia that 'T 
have secured permission from MacMillan Company to republish it in Tue Toucustone. J 
feel that a story of this kind gives one a fuller understanding of the suffering of Russia, 
of the Revolution and the difficulty in re-organizing such a nation—a nation ridden by a 
caste distinction at once bewildering and demoralizing. 

Chekhov does not condemn the upper class or sympathize with the peasants but he lets 
you understand the truth, and the truth makes you see Russia today in a clearer light. 
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attitude to himself and his family. Rashevitch was not a favourite 
with his acquaintances; as a rule they fought shy of him, and, as he 
knew, declared that he had driven his wife into her grave with his talk- 
ing, and they called him, behind his back, a spiteful creature and a 
toad. Meier, a man new to the district and unprejudiced, visited him 
often and readily and had even been known to say that Rashevitch 
and his daughters were the only people in the district with whom he 
' felt as much at home as with his own people. Rashevitch liked him, 
| too, because he was a young man who might be a good match for his 
elder daughter, Genya. 

And now, enjoying his ideas and the sound of his own voice, and 
looking with pleasure at the plump but well-proportioned, neatly 
cropped, correct Meier, Rashevitch dreamed of how he would arrange 
his daughter’s marriage with a good man, and then how all his worries 
over the estate would pass to his son-in-law. Hateful worries! The 
interest owing to the bank had not been paid for the last two quar- 
ters, and fines and arrears of all sorts had mounted up to more than 
two thousand. 

“To my mind there can be no doubt,” Rashevitch went on, grow- 
ing more and more enthusiastic, “that if a Richard Coeur-de-Lion, or 
Frederick Barbarossa, for instance, is brave and noble those qualities 
will pass by heredity to his son, together with the convolutions and 
bumps of the brain, and if that courage and nobility of soul are pre- 
served in the son by means of education and exercise, and if he marries 
a princess who is also noble and brave, these qualities will be trans- 
mitted to his grandson, and so on, until they become a generic char- 
acteristic and pass organically into the flesh and blood. Thanks to a 
strict sexual selection, to the fact that high-born families have instinc- 
tively guarded themselves against marriage with their inferiors, and 
young men of high rank have not married just anybody, lofty, spiritual 
qualities have been transmitted from generation to generation in 
their full purity, have been preserved, and as time goes on have, 
through exercise, become more exalted and lofty. For the fact that 
there is good in humanity we are indebted to nature, to the normal, 
natural, consistent order of things, which has throughout the ages 
scrupulously segregated blue blood from plebeian. Yes, my dear boy, 
no low lout, no cook’s son has given us literature, science, art, law, 
conceptions of honour and duty. . . . For all these things man- 
kind is indebted exclusively to the aristocracy, and from that point 
of view, the point of view of natural history, an inferior Sobakevitch 
by the very fact of his blue blood is superior and more useful than the 
very best merchant, even though the latter may have built fifteen 
museums. Say what you like! And when I refuse to shake hands 
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with a low lout or a cook’s son, or to let him sit down to table with me, 
by that very act I am safeguarding what is the best thing on earth, 
and am carrying out one of Mother Nature’s finest designs for leading 
us up to perfection. . . .” 

Rashevitch stood still, combing his beard with both hands; his 
shadow, too, stood still on the wall, looking like a pair of scissors. 

“Take Mother-Russia now,” he went on, thrusting his hands in 
his pockets and standing first on his heels and then on his toes. “‘Who 
are her best people? Take our first-rate painters, writers, com- 
posers. . . . Whoarethey? They were all of aristocratic origin. 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Turgenev, Gontcharov, Tolstoy, they were not 
sexton’s children. 

“Well, the exception only proves the rule. Besides, Gontcharov’s 
genius is quite open to dispute. But let us drop names and turn to 
facts. What would you say, my good sir, for instance, to this eloquent 
fact: when one of the mob forces his way where he has not been per- 
mitted before, into society, into the world of learning, of literature, 
into the Zemstvo or the law courts, observe, Nature herself, first of 
all, champions the higher rights of humanity, and is the first to wage 
war on the rabble. As soon as the plebeian forces himself into a place 
he is not fit for he begins to ail, to go into consumption, to go out of his 
mind, and to degenerate, and nowhere do we find so many pw, 
neurotic wrecks, consumptives, and starvelings of all sorts as “x «1 
these darlings. They die like flies in autumn. If it were noi © » Wis 
providential degeneration there would not have been a stone left stand- 
ing of our civilization, the rabble would have demolished everything. 
Tell me, if you please, what has the inroad of the barbarians given us 
so far? What has the rabble brought with it?” Rashevitch assumed 
a mysterious, frightened expression, and went on: “Never has litera- 
ture and learning been at such low ebb among us as now. The men 
of to-day, my dear sir, have neither ideas nor ideals, and all their say- 
ings and doings are permeated by one spirit—to get all they can and 
to strip someone to his last thread. All these men of to-day who give 
themselves out as honest and progressive people can be bought at a 
rouble a piece, and the distinguishing mark of the ‘intellectual’ of 
to-day is that you have to keep strict watch over your pockets when 
you talk to him, or else he will run off with your purse.” Rashevitch 
winked and burst out laughing. “Upon my soul, he will!” he said, in 
a thin, gleeful voice. “And morals! What of their morals?” Rashe- 
vitch looked round toward the door. “No one is surprised nowadays 
when a wife robs and leaves her husband. What's that, a trifle! 
Nowadays, my dear boy, a chit of a girl of twelve is scheming to get a 
lover, and all these amateur theatricals and literary evenings are only 
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invented to make it easier to get a rich merchant to take a girl on as 
his mistress. . . . Mothers sell their daughters, and people make 
no bones about asking a husband at what price he sells his wife, and 
one can haggle over the bargain, you know, my dear. 

Meier, who had been sitting motionless and silent all the time, 
suddenly got up from the sofa and looked at his watch. 

“T beg your pardon, Pavel Ilyitch,” he said, “it is time for me to 
be going.” 

But Pavel Ilyitch, who had not finished his remarks, put his arm 
round him and, forcibly reseating him on the sofa, vowed that he would 
not let him go without supper. And again Meier sat and listened, but 
he looked at Rashevitch with perplexity and uneasiness, as though he 
were only now beginning to understand him. Patches of red came 
into his face. And when at last a maidservant came in to tell them that 
the young ladies asked them to go to supper, he gave a sigh of relief 
and was the first to walk out of the study. 


T the table in the next room were Rashevitch’s daughters, Genya 
and Iraida, girls of four-and-twenty and two-and-twenty re- 
spectively, both very pale, with black eyes, and exactly the same 
height. Genya had her hair down, and Iraida had her’s done up high 
on her head. Before eating anything they each drank a wineglassful 
of bitter liqueur, with an air as though they had drunk it by accident 
for the first time in their lives and both were overcome with confusion 
and burst out laughing. 

“Don’t be naughty, girls,” said Rashevitch. Genya and Iraida 
talked French with each other and Russian with their father and their 
visitor. Interrupting one another, and mixing up French words with 
Russian, they began rapidly describing how just at this time in Au- 
gust, in previous years, they had set off to the boarding school and 
what fun it had been. Now there was nowhere to go, and they had to 
stay at their home in the country, summer and winter without change. 
Such dreariness! 


“Don’t be naughty, girls,” Rashevitch said again. He wanted to 
be talking himself. If other people talked in his presence, he suffered 
from a feeling like jealousy. 

“So that’s how it is, my dear boy,” he began, looking affection- 
ately at Meier. “In the simplicity and goodness of our hearts, and 
from fear of being suspected of being behind the times, we preach fra- 
ternity and equality with money-lenders and innkeepers; but if we 
would only think, we should see how criminal that good-nature is. 
We have brought things to such a pass, that the fate of civilization is 
hanging on a hair. My dear fellow, what our forefathers gained in 
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the course of ages will be to-morrow, if not to-day, outraged and de- 
stroyed by these modern Huns. . . .” 

After supper they all went into the drawing-room. Genya and 
Iraida lighted the candles on the piano, got out their music. — 
But their father still went on talking, and there was no telling when he 
would leave off. They looked with misery and vexation at their egoist- 
father, to whom the pleasure of chattering and displaying his intelli- 
gence was evidently more precious and important than his daughters’ 
happiness. Meier, the only young man who ever came to their house, 
came—they knew—for the sake of their charming, feminine society, 
but the irrepressible old man had taken possession of him, and would 
not let him move a step away. 

“Just as the knights of the west repelled the invasions of the Mon- 
gols, so we, before it is too late, ought to unite and strike together 
against our foe,” Rashevitch went on in the tone of a preacher, hold- 
ing up his right hand. “May I appear to the riff-raff not as Pavel 
Ilyitch, but as a mighty, menacing Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Let us all 
make a sloppy sentimentality; enough of it! Let us all make a com- 
pact, that as soon as a plebeian comes near us we fling some careless 
phrase straight in his ugly face: “Paws off! Go back to your kennel, 
you cur!’ straight in his ugly face,” Rashevitch went on gleefully, 
flicking his crooked finger in front of him. “In his ugly face!” 

“T can’t do that,” Meier brought out, turning away. 

“Why not?” Rashevitch answered briskly, anticipating a pro- 
longed and interesting argument. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I am of the artisan class myself!” 

As he said this Meier turned crimson, and his neck seemed to 
swell, and tears actually gleamed in his eyes. 

“My father was a simple workman,” he said, in a rough, jerky 
voice, “but I see no harm in that.” 

Rashevitch was fearfully confused. Dumbfounded, as though 
he had been caught in the act of a crime, he gazed helplessly at Meier, 
not knowing what to say. Genya and Iraida flushed crimson, and 
bent over their music; they were ashamed of their tactless father. A 
minute passed in silence, and there was a feeling of unbearable dis- 
comfort, when all at once with a sort of painful stiffness and inappro- 
priateness, there sounded in the air the words: 

“Yes, I am of the artisan class, and I am proud of it!” 

Thereupon Meier, stumbling awkwardly among the furniture, 
took his leave, and walked rapidly into the hall, though his carriage 
was not yet at the door. 

(Continued on page 168) 
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DEGAS, ONE OF THE GREAT FRENCHMEN 


EGAS is already famous in America, as are Renoir and 
Steinlen. Whenever we think of ballet dancing and 
the immortalizing of the ballet dancer on canvas we 
always think, or say, “Degas,” and we remember his 
ballet dancers as one of the great achievements in 
modern French art. But we do not always stop to 

realize that Degas was just as great a portrait painter, that he knew 
the street life and café life of Paris, and presented it with brush and 
crayon as intimately and searchingly as Steinlen or Daumier; that he 
understood and loved horses and had studied them from bone and 
muscle through every motion, and that he painted horse races as few 
men in France or America, with the kind of appreciation and thought- 
fulness that George Bellows has given 
to the subject. 


We do not always remember that 
he was not only a painter, but a sculp- 
tor, a man who achieved great dis- 
tinction as a maker of etchings and 
monotypes and engravings, and that 
while he was one of the most Fs 
modern of the great French- 
men he was also one of the arn f 
most analytical as to tech- @&, a3 
nique and imaginative as to Pte yl 
life. 












It is odd in America, how willing 
we are to accept a man’s fame in rela- 
tion to some one solitary achievement. 
We are a little upset if we find thata , 
scientist is a musician, and a painter # 
also a sculptor; that an actress is a 
great painter, or that a dancer knows § 
Greek art and Greek poetry and has 
the music of the world at her fingertips, 
as well as in her feet. We want a man 
who paints, just to paint, and usually 
just one kind of subject. And if a 
man is a worker in bronze and iron, it is 
hard for us to picture that he can do 
anything important in marble. 

This was not true in the old days, 
in Italy or in Greece, or of recent days 
in France. 


Courtesy of 
Durand & Ruel 
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DEGAS, ONE OF THE GREAT FRENCHMEN | 


It was with really absorbing interest that I recently found and 
read Paul Lafond’s Degas, published in Paris in nineteen twenty. In 
it the achievement of Degas is divided; first, his Early Work, then his | 
Portraits, then his Ballet Dancers, his Horses and his Nudes. And 
the illustrations so completely supplement the different articles that at | 
the end of a second reading of the book you feel that there was abso- 
lutely no limit to Degas’ gift. Whatever he chose to present of young 
dancers or old attendants, of the portraits of men like Manet or the 
“Young Woman with Red Hair”, of “Sightseers in the Louvre”, with 
“Mary Cassatt Before a Portrait”, “Columbines and Harlequins”, of 
his groups of women in the Paris shops, his laundresses, and his deli- 
cate etchings of the heads of women of the Second Empire, we feel 
that Degas has the power to accomplish through his art sympathetic- 
ally, impressively and sincerely. 

He is a great student of human nature, and every gesture that his 
people make are the motions that inevitably belong to the psychology 
that he is presenting. I know of no artist who has seen life more 
sincerely, more fully, more richly than Degas. He is never afraid to 
be simple, he is never afraid to have young girls look tawdry, or 
middle-aged women of the street look vulgar, neither does he ever 
hesitate for a moment to let you see back of the vulgarity or the tawdri- 
ness to the heart and the soul of these people. He could not paint 
humanity so well if he did not understand people as they see them- 
selves. . 


ARGENT exactly reverses the methods of Degas, he presents 
all people as he sees them at first glance, or rather in a few sit- 
tings. He contends that the modelling of a face tells the story 

of a soul. And he paints very brilliantly and splendidly what “he 
sees”. But I do not think his reasoning correct or just. Very often 
starving little children look quite horrible, as though they were half 
witted or diseased and they only need food and care. Degas would 
make you understand that they are hungry, not imbecile. Sargent, 
of course, would not paint them at all, and if he should try to he would 
not illuminate the subject for you, he would leave it quite unpleasant. 
That is why I think Sargent is only a very brilliant and fascinating 
technician. It is also why I think Degas a very great artist and a 
great philosopher. After all, you can not do well anything that you 
do not love very much, and the technique of painting is only half of 
it, though an important half. Degas has it, he also has the greater 
half, a love of humanity, the determination to understand it, which 
of course enables him to present men and women in truth and with- 
out an effort. 
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DEGAS, ONE OF THE GREAT FRENCHMEN 


According to Paul Lafond, Degas has presented scenes of con- 
temporaneous life with “an acuteness of vision and a sensibility little 
less than remarkable.” It is not only how people look, it is what they 
are, that Degas paints. When he has painted someone, he not only 
has an ensemble of lines and colors, a combination of planes and 
effects, he has actually created the human being. Even in his earlier 
work Degas was absolutely original in his comprehension of his sub- 
ject. He saw humanity with dignity, he presented it in the purest 
of lines, he modelled with nobility, even the very draperies of the peo- 
ple he painted suggested interesting characterization. 


NE of the most important of Degas’ early works, painted in 

() eighteen sixty-three, “The Cotton Counter”, presents perhaps 

a dozen or more men costumed perfectly and most interest- 

ingly grouped, examining samples of cotton placed on a long table. 

This picture is quite amazing in the facial expressions of the dif- 

ferent people, and the coloring is warm, harmonious, with a certain 
rich soberness. It recalls in texture the Flemish Primitive Painters. 

In all his compositions as in the one just spoken of Degas 
achieved the perfection of execution, every detail is carefully selected 
for the painting and carefully placed, and yet reality is greater to him 
than all else, and he achieved it in his sketches as well as in his paint- 
ings. 
According to Lafond, Degas is a marvelous portraitist. ““Who of 
our times”, he says, “has had such extraordinary penetration, has so 
vibrantly seized the character of his models. He has the eye of an 
inquisitor, and the power to interpret character, both plastic and 
intellectual. He has seen and rendered humanity with a clearness and 
a sharpness which is in the very depth of his nature. Also these por- 
traits are valuable documents of the history of his time. His memory 
is an indestructible thing, and he was an indistinguishable part of the 
life of his own days. He lived with the people whom he painted and 
for this reason he painted only the truth.” 

Although Degas loved to handle paint with abounding reality he 
also sought to awaken in his models their utmost interest so that they 
would present to him their most fascinating aspects. He studied his 
models very insistently, not only their character, but the structure of 
the face, the planes of the head, he wished to penetrate their indi- 
viduality to accumulate observation, to analyze each person to their 
very depths, to him every gesture was a revelation. From his por- 
traits you could see not only the features of a man’s face, but his man- 
ner, his feeling toward life. In every portrait painted by Degas, there 
is something of himself, and Lafond tells us that this is true of all 
great painters, “Rembrandt submerged his pictures with a certain 
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golden impalpable shadow,” he says, “Ru- 
bens always sought an aspect brilliant and 
luminous, Van Dyck would have found it 
hard to paint any man and not make him 
aristocratic.” 


wae? In his portraits of women Degas never sought 
gil ‘\. merely to present grace and beauty, any more 
"sh; “SS than he rested content with an arrangement of 


} : <4! \ fantastic rhythm. ‘The psychology of the indi- 
- vidual was always of the first importance to 


SKETCH Degas, and all other things took second place. And 
ies the result is that each portrait that he has left for the 
enrichment of the art world is submerged with indi- 
viduality, with as definite an outline as the original 

model possessed. And with this determination to pre- 

Ques ‘ sent life as life is lived, Degas accomplished at times 


most interesting decorative results as witnessed in his 
portrait called “At the Window”. To me it is a more supremely beau- 
tiful composition than the famous Whistler’s “Mother” because it is 
simpler and less studied. The figure is in shadow against the blazing 
light that pours in the window and suffuses the room, and it seems as 
though Degas had done nothing beyond permitting sunlight to make 
his picture for him. Is not that of itself the idea of a great artist? 
The paintings which have made Degas most famous, those of his 
ballet dancers, are again the result of his consummate knowledge of art 
as well as his distinguished handling of the medium for his art. The 
models for these pictures are the singers, the chorus girls, the dancers, 
the professors, the musicians and the specta- 
tors, the directors and the stage hands. Out of 
this abounding material you see in this series, 
the most amazing studies of the stage ever 
presented by any one artist, and not adjusted 
to his art, but flowing rythmically and vitally 
through the medium of his painting. In his 
ballet pictures he not only real- = 
ized the utmost fantastic charm 
that the ballet is capable of, but 
somehow you know the history 
and life and environment of all 
of the people connected with the 
ballet. Yet it is not a lecture on 
the ballet that Degas gives you, 
it is the romance, the excitement, 
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I SHALL RETURN 


as well as the hard work of that life that will forever dwell in his paint- 
ings. You not only get the impression which the ballet has of the 
audience, but you know what the audience thinks of the ballet, the way 
in which the ballet is trained, and the kind of life that produces just 
this particular art. 
N his café paintings Degas again is the man who above all things 
I understands life. He sees into the very depths of it with supreme 
intensity, with a sadness that wounds the heart. The singers of 
the café and their public, he knows with the spirit of a god. And yet 
he tells the truth about these people. The café women he shows with 
their fixed smiles, their heavy eyelids, their outrageously red lips, and 
yet he clothes them with an aspect humble and suppliant. Through 
their misery he accuses the world. He does not hold them responsible 
for their vulgarity. And as he paints them he develops a superb pat- 
tern on his canvas, an impeccable design, color rich and warm. Above 
all things his canvases, although history, are never literature. 
Degas loves to tell the story of the adventures of everyday life. 
He is interested in the clown of the circus, the flower girl at the street 
corner, the jockeys talking before the race, weary laundresses touch 
his heart and illumine his canvases, and all the acts of life possess 
for him a marvelous vitality and intensity of interest. There is no 
one type for his art, there is no limit to the sweep of his imagination, 
you cannot picture an incident that expresses human activity that 
would not arrest the eagle eye of this master of painting. He is more 
truly the painter of the world than any one Frenchman of modern 
times, because there is no limit to the flight of his fancy, to the au- 
dacity of his brush, to his power to capture and render beautiful the 
movement and color and light that was his everyday experience in 


Paris. 
I SHALL RETURN 
I DO NOT know the varied forms 
Through which my life may burn: 
In sentient clay or ecstasy 
Of dawn, I shall return. 
Return in a chord of music thrown 
To the dancers’ careless feet, 
Or in a drift of rain-drops blown 
Down some remembered street. 
But when she comes whom I have loved 
Light-footed down the stair, 
Then may I be a crimson rose 
Thrust in her scented hair. 
CuTHBERT GoopRIDGE MacDona_p. 
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THE BEAUTY AND PERMANENT 
CHARM OF ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
AND FITTINGS 


HE interior of the house bears the same relation to its 
exterior as the isles and clearings of a forest bear to 
the great stand of trees as a whole, one is inseparable 
from the other in spirit and in fact. Within the 
forest are couches and banks of moss, curtains of 
vines to form secluded shelters, flowers for brilliant 

colorings, shadows that enrich the large spaces and bring a 
sense of mystery and poetry. The light comes sifted through 
innumerable leaves, filling the clearings and isles with diffused 
beauty. There is not one central conspicuous glare of light that 
hurts the eyes and attracts all attention unto itself. The inside 
of the house should be lighted in some such inconspicuous way that 
illumines and brings out the romantic mystery of its shadows. There 
should be retired places and color should be introduced in telling 
places as through flowers, in hangings or pillows that correspond to the 
grouping of flowers. 

It is comparatively easy for an architect to design a house that 
might suit a number of people, for after all people’s requirements are 
somewhat similar, but it is never possible to make a scheme of furnish- 
ing and coloring that would suit everyone. Within the house, if any- 
where on earth, a woman has an opportunity to express her own 
feeling about beauty. As soon as one enters some people’s homes, one 
is immediately conscious of the fact that the sweetest memories and 
ideal of life center about family traditions. In the most honored posi- 
tion will be articles of furniture, obviously inherited, which are more 
valued than anything that could be purchased from antique shops or 
furniture collections. Unconsciously the wall paper, rugs and hang- 
ings are chosen because of the presence of these heirlooms and the 
place at once becomes a sanctuary of family affection. 

Some houses are a storehouse of treasures collected on travels 
through the old world and are veritable museums of beautiful objects 
beautifully displayed. Others show the simple, crude colors of peas- 
ants who like the bold announcement of taste, taking joy in the fact 
that every article is of their own workmanship. Some people buy 
hurriedly, displaying little taste, getting the task done from duty’s 
sake rather than from love. Others are ugly and unprepossessing 
simply by reason of the fact that they are strictly utilitarian with no 
thought for the aesthetics of life. At any rate no rule can be laid 
down for good taste or harmony. 

The influence of color is acknowledged by every one. It is per- 
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ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND FITTINGS 


haps universally conceded that blue is a restful shade, red stimulat- 
ing, yellow cheering, green peaceful, yet nevertheless people are affect- 
ed differently by them. Some people take delight in subtle harmony, 
others in daring contrasts, so the furnishing of a home is a matter that 
can only be satisfactorily accomplished by those who are to live in it 
though they can gain much wise council from decorators who have 
studied the harmony and effective relation of colors. Some people 
like the refined lines and elegance of mahogany furniture. Others 
like the staunch, rich simplicity of old oak. Therefore it is impossible 
for anyone to work out someone else’s ideal of interior fittings of a 
home though after they have expressed their desire and preference 
they can get proficient help in carrying it out. 

The Robert Collier house at Lakewood, New Jersey, is an illu- 
minating example of modern home furnishings. The entire spirit of 
the house is Colonial. It is eloquent of comfort and luxury. The 
treatment of the wood panelings is charmingly restrained. Great 
couches and chairs covered with beautiful chintz invite repose. The 
mounted animal heads over the fireplace indicate that the owner loves 
to walk in the forest and hills, loves sport and is interested in many 
phases of life. The long bench in front of the fireplace on which the 
latest magazines are arranged speak of quiet hours devoted to the 
joys of reading. The rooms glow with color as though lighted by in- 
visible fixtures. We feel that the sun is allowed to pour through the 
windows and that cheerful fires burn on the hearth on cool mornings 
and evenings. 

Of course it is impossible for everyone to have the pleasure of 
owning genuine antique furniture, but our modern craftsmen have be- 
come proficient in copying the best examples of old masters. They 
have become expert in reproducing the spirit and at the same time 
creating a well made article. The work of the modern furniture 
craftsmen fortunately endures the trying association with genuine 
time-toned old pieces, so that it is quite possible for people who possess 
one or two heirlooms, to find furniture worthy to be placed with them. 

Especially is this true with the Colonial models,—not only the 
simple chairs and gate-leg tables, but the most finely designed and 
executed console tables, chairs and beds. It is quite true also, mould- 
ings, wood panels, mantels and banisters have been measured and 
copied so faithfully that it is almost impossible to tell them from the 
genuine pieces. Colonial hardware is also faithfully reproduced with 
a dexterity and craft that makes it a fitting associate of the old pieces. 
It is quite possible, therefore, to furnish Colonial houses in a way that 
preserves tradition as well as satisfies modern longing for beauty and 
comfort. 
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SIEGFRIED SASSOON: BY MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON 


[7 gpl HEN the Roman soldiers were about to crucify Christ 
vie if they offered him wine mingled with myrrh to drink,— 
x v3 , fe Hl } a cup of comfort before the agony. It is recorded 
a" cA N that Christ refused it. The incident is symbolic. 
Each one of us, coming to his own Calvary, must 
eta X choose his way of meeting suffering. We may drink 
the mingled draught of illusion and glamour, if we 
wish, so that our power to realize suffering is lessened. Or we may 
refuse the cup of comfort and go down into the depths with nerves 
attuned to feel every subtle vibration of pain, with eyes wide open to 
look agony full in the face and know it for what it is. This is what 
only the strong can do, and it may be that spiritual anaesthetics are 
still terribly necessary in our very imperfect world. And yet, al- 
though those who accept the wine and myrrh suffer less than those 
who refuse it, it is probable that they learn less. And when their 
hour of pain is over they turn away from Calvary, eager to forget. 
But those who will not drink do not forget, for they come, little by 
little, nearer to an understanding of suffering. Sometimes they can 
wrest from it a fiery and redemptive wisdom. 

Such wisdom is the shining power in the poetry of Siegfried 
Sassoon. To read it is to come face to face with indelible memories of 
unspeakable anguish. No palliatives are offered. The truth about 
warfare is told, as Mr. Sassoon understands it, with a vigor and in- 
sight that inhibit even the euphemisms of our own thoughts while we 
read. It is told by a poet who has refused to be blinded and benumbed 
by glamour and illusion, who will not describe as noble and beautiful 
that which was only horribly necessary. It is told by a man, a soldier, 
who will never forget this Calvary of the youth of our generation. 





Do you remember the dark months you held the sector at Mametz— 

The nights you watched and wired and dug and piled sandbags on 
parapets? 

Do you remember the rats; and the stench 

Of corpses rotting in front of the front-line trench— 

And dawn coming, dirty-white, and chill with a hopeless rain? 

Do you ever stop to ask, “Is it all going to happen again?” 

** * 

Have you forgotten yet? ... 

Look up, and swear by the green of the Spring that you'll never: 
forget. 
With this devotion to verity, which is the passion of the realist, 

Mr. Sassoon’s poetry unites an intellectual poise and rectitude that 
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POETRY, SOMBRE AND SWEET 


belong to idealism. That, I believe, is why his presentation of the 
facts and emotions of warfare can be made with such acrid irony. He 
has found it necessary to set side by side with the hell of a young man’s 
life in war the Paradise of a young man’s visions. For this reason, 
he has become, to many of us, the chief interpreter of the meanings of 
the great war. 


HEN his first widely-circulated book, “The Old Huntsman”, 
was published in 1917, many poets and nearly all journalistic 
versifiers were writing about the war. Here and there, and 

usually one by one, good poems appeared. But most of what was 
written said the same old things in the same old way, with the same 
old rhymes and the rhymths supposedly martial. Men and women at 
the front wrote what they felt in the heat of excitement, without wait- 
ing to “recollect in tranquillity”. Men and women at home, who had 
never heard a gun or smelt powder, wrote what they thought people 
ought to feel at the front, or what they thought would please those at 
home. There was much sentimentalism, honest and dishonest, and al- 
most unlimited metrical propaganda. Then came Siegfried Sassoon 
with his poetry, strong as a gust of fresh wind, bringing both bitter- 
ness and fragrance. ‘The bitterness was to be found in such sharply 
thought-out and exquisitely felt studies of the war as “They”, “At 
Carnoy”, “Special-Constable”, “The Hero”, “Blighters”, and “The 
Kiss”, probably the finest poem in the book. The fragrance was to be 
found in poems not about the war, such brief and lovely lyrics as “A 
child’s Prayer” and “Wonderment”’. 

But the bitter lyrics are the unforgettable ones. Take, for ex- 
ample, these lines from “Blighters” : 


I’d like to see a Tank come down the stalls, 

Lurching to rag-time tunes, or “Home, sweet Home,”— 
And there’d be no more jokes in Music-halls 

To mock the riddled corpses round Bapaume. 


Or consider these lines from “The Kiss”, addressed to “Sister 
Steel” and sharp with anger against the thing that can only be made 
endurable by anger: 


Sweet Sister, grant your soldier this: 
That in good fury he may feel 
The body where he sets his heel 
Quail from your downward darting kiss. 
Following “The Old Huntsman,” in 1918 came “Counter At- 
tack,” Mr. Sassoon’s second book, with an introduction by Robert 
Nichols, who bids us read it again and again because it was written 
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“for mankind’s sake.” In this introduction Mr. Nichols takes occa- 
sion to tell how much “The Old Huntsman” meant to the men who 
read it while they were still fighting in France. 

In “Counter Attack” we find only war poetry. The fullness of 
realization has come to Mr. Sassoon, and he has little to say of the 
fragrant things of home and Paradise. The language is somewhat 
less smooth and fluent, nearer to the rough speech of the men with 
whom he suffered. Many of these poems are sketches, made in a few 
words, of happenings at the front, little stories about his friends. 
But they .keep the same irony that stings consciousness in “The 
Kiss.” In “How to Die” he says: 


But they’ve been taught the way to do it 
Like Christian soldiers; not with haste 

And shuddering groans; but passing through it 
With due regard for decent taste. 


Or we may consider these lines from “The Effect”: 


“How many dead? As many as ever you wish. 
Don’t count ’em; they’re too many. 
Who'll buy my nice fresh corpses, two a penny?” 


The following lines from “What Does It Matter?” remind one 
of the impertinently platitudinous consolations frequently offered: 


Does it matter?—losing your sight? . . . 
There’s such splendid work for the blind; 
And people will always be kind, 

As you sit on the terrace remembering 
And turning your face to the light. 


Simultaneously with his appearance in this country as a lecturer 
we are offered an opportunity to read Mr. Sassoon’s third book, 
“Picture-Show,” fresh from the press. In it are to be found a number 
of his finest poems. There is no relaxation of spirit or technique, and, 
if there be any change in quality, it is in his increasing conciseness and 
lucidity, his growing power to use natural rather than literary 
rhythms. “I Stood With the Dead” has a grim directness and reality 
that only the profoundly felt rhythms of natural speech can give: 


I stood with the Dead, so forsaken and still: 
When dawn was grey I stood with the Dead. 

And my slow heart said, “You must kill, you must kill: 
Soldier, soldier, morning is red.” 
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ALGERNON BLACKWOOD: A WRITER 
OF MYSTERIES: BY HENRIETTE REEVES 


“The things I seek are beyond money and beyond price. The wind and stars 

are not for sale; the gods ask no fees for worship.”—AtcEeRrNon BiacKwoop. 

F it be true that the happiest people are those who have 

the most interesting things to think about, the richness of 

Algernon Blackwood’s intellectual and imaginative equip- 

ment should place him among the elect. Of pure romance 

there are two kinds: that which mirrors the objective life 

in which our bodies function, and that which builds the 

more mysterious kingdoms of the spirit. Of this latter class of 

subjective romance, Blackwood is an interpreter with the rank 

of high priest. Poet and mystic by nature, romancer by chance, 

he has produced books tinged with occultism and pregnant with 

tremendous psychical ideas. They make the reader feel that the 

author has not only saturated himself in all the accepted results of 

psychical research, but has projected his being beyond the outposts 

of the researchers, has added imagination to phenomena, and has pro- 

duced a series of mystical stories that, for magnitude of conception 

and beauty of spirit, are perhaps unsurpassed. Apart from the 

psychical interest his tales arouse, his deification of nature, his kinship 

with dawns and running water, his passionate intimacy with trees, his 

communion with mountains, his intense earth-consciousness, in short, 

his large at-oneness with the universe, record him as one detached and 
unidentified with the rubbish of life. 

Drifting into literature quite by accident at the age of thirty-odd 
as he did, his past adventures, which included almost every human 
and non-human experience, furnished unlimited material upon which 
to draw. He was born under the Zodiacal Pisces in eighteen hun- 
dred sixty-nine, the second son of Sir Stevenson Arthur Blackwood, 
K.C.B., gentleman-usher to Queen Victoria, and Sydney, widowed 
Duchess of Manchester. His father was somewhat of a religious 
fanatic and Algernon was reared in an atmosphere so excessively 
pietistic that revolt against the narrowness of evangelical, tractarian, 
miserable-sinner religion came to him in his pinafore days. As a 
youth, he was sent to a Moravian mission seminary in Germany, 
where he remained for two years without a vacation. His story, 
“Secret Worship,” owes its being to that school experience. 

A course at the University of Edinburgh followed the Moravian 
episode, but Algernon Blackwood did not absorb life by rule, and, at 
the age of twenty, was given a sum of money and packed off to 
Canada (a frequent disposition of English younger sons) to learn 
dairy-farming and to shift for himself. The bulk of his money was 
soon sunk in an unsuccessful farm and the purchase of an abandoned 
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A WRITER OF MYSTERIES 


hotel ate up the remainder. One can imagine how practically the 
sensitive, fanciful dreamer of twenty conducted that summer hotel! 

At the end of a few months Blackwood renounced the hostelry, 
and, in company with another adventurous youth, resorted to the 
woods, living in the Canadian forests and subsisting on wild things for 
a period of six months. From this experience he dates his fine 
perception of man’s close and sympathetic relation with nature. A 
hand-to-mouth journey to the Rainy River gold fields ensued; but 
gold-digging cannot be accomplished with the thumb and forefinger, 
and Blackwood had no money with which to buy a placer machine. 
How he subsequently trekked to New York we can only guess, but 
we do know that in his efforts to wrest a living from the inhospitable 
city he gave violin lessons at twenty-five cents an hour, exchanged 
French and German for food, instructed in shorthand, posed as an 
artist’s model, acted on the stage, reported for a large daily which 
gave him repulsive assignments of executions and night-courts, and 
otherwise fought the gnawing starvation which so persistently stalked 
him before he abandoned his attempts to exist in America and re- 
turned to England. The first-hand contacts with life in process 
which these experimental years brought Blackwood could not fail to 
leave with him a deep consciousness of human values—values which 
form a part of that exceptional philosophy that his books, as a whole, 
develop. 


IS initial stories were written incidentally as a sort of safety- 
H valve expression—a revolt against the practical grind of the 
life he was forced to lead in England. Entirely without his 
knowledge, a friend carried a group of these first stories to a pub- 
lisher, who accepted them at once. Blackwood then began to think of 
going into literature as a profession, but his adventurous spirit, which 
ran on a parallel track with his literary tendencies, continued to lead 
him into further journeyings. He travelled the length of the Danube 
in a canoe (giving to the world his weird story of “The Willows” as a 
souvenir of this vagabondage) ; explored the temples of Egypt on 
foot and camel-back; and tramped through the remote regions of the 
Caucasus with a Georgian guide, a mule, and a sack of flour. Two 
years of happy residence in Switzerland furnished the inspiration for 
“The Education of Uncle Paul” and “A Prisoner in Fairyland.” 
Indeed, there are few territories, geographical or imaginary, that he 
has not penetrated, drawn by his natural affinity for the primitive and 
elemental, the remote and stupendous. 


During years of hard living, Blackwood found his mental free- 
dom and seems to have almost achieved a harmony of his values. He 
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has harnessed the colossal ideas that throng his brain with a knowledge 
of nature’s forces, and has driven them—decorated with trappings of 
imaginative romance—into the service of an unmaterial and subjective 
philosophy that eludes classification. 

Each one of his stories contains a definite theme. “The Cen- 
taur,” whose interest is peculiar because it is largely autobiographical 
and reveals the passionate exaltation of the writer’s true self, is a 
plea for a return to the simple, inner life. It inveighs against the 
spirit of to-day, with its cheapjack invention, its sham of universal 
culture, its sordid vulgarity; “the men who move in darkness, snatch- 
ing at shadows of things in a frantic circle of artificial desires, while 
just beyond blazes the great living sunshine of Reality, Peace, and 
Beauty.” The vision of Terence O’Malley, the Gaelic dreamer, dying 
unheard and unheeded, who saw that the remedy for the world’s dis- 
ease lies in a return to the simplicity of nature close against earth’s 
mothering heart, is singularly poignant. It is interesting to note that 
the author sets his gates of Ivory and Horn in the Caucasus, the 
entrance to the geographical cradle of the human race. 

“The Human Chord” is a daring and fanciful exposition of the 
possibilities of vibration in color, light, sound and human attraction, 
with an implied rebuke to man’s assumption of control over the ele- 
mental powers which know but one master—God. The “Promise of 
Air” is an Aquarian fantasy with a bird-like movement towards hap- 
piness through intuitive and correlated sense action. In “Julius Le 
Vallon,” we have a study of the eternal self which persists through all 
the series of lives, expiating the physical and spiritual delinquencies 
of the past through the discipline of successive incarnations. Many of 
Blackwood’s short stories are reminiscent of Poe, inducing an atmos- 
phere of creepiness and mystery that carries one to the verge of 
terror. In others, notably the “Pan’s Garden” collection, we find 
nature personified and psychologically ensouled: trees, sand, snow 
treated as conscious beings in intimate relation with the human king- 
dom. In all of these tales Blackwood’s cosmic awareness proclaims 
him half-brother to Dunsany; his power of suggestion, cousin to 
Maeterlinck. 

If, by any fortunate chance, you crave the rarefied atmosphere 
of the mountain-tops, the aesthetic emotions which make ready the 
soul for the entrance therein of divine presences, go with him to the 
haunts of the wind and stars, listen to the pulsing heart of age-old 
cosmos, and bend your willing knee at the shrine chosen by an incur- 
able idealist—Beauty! 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH: BY MARGUERITE 
WILKINSON 


ARKWATER” by W. E. B. Du Bois (Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe) is a book that all thoughtful Ameri- 
cans should read and that tolerant Americans will en- 
au joy. It is, as might be expected, another study of the 
race question in America, or, to say it more humanly, 
an endeavor to tell what negro men and women are 
thinking and feeling. Those who cannot accept all of 
Mr. Du Bois’ beliefs and conclusions will find them interesting, never- 
theless, for he has written a fine-minded and large-hearted book. One 
of the most stimulating chapters is that which discusses “The Ruling 
of Men.” Mr. DuBois believes that minorities should be called in 
council so that “proportionate representation in physical and spiritual 
form” may come. He says: 

“The world has long since awakened to a realization of the evil 
which a privileged few may exercise over the majority of a nation. So 
vividly has this truth been brought home to us that we have lightly 
assumed that a privileged and enfranchised majority cannot equally 
harm a nation. Insane, wicked and wasteful as the tyranny of the 
few over the many may be, it is not more dangerous than the tyranny 
of the many over the few. Brutal physical revolutions can and usually 
does end the tyranny of the few. But the spiritual losses from sup- 
pressed minorities may be vast and fatal and yet all unknown and 
unrealized because idea and dream and ability are paralyzed by brute 
force.” 

Here, also, is a paragraph on education from the chapter on “The 
Immortal Child”: 

“All our problems center in the child. All our hopes, our dreams 
are for our children. Has our own life failed? Let its lesson save 
the children’s lives from similar failure. Is democracy a failure? 
Train up citizens that will make it succeed. Is wealth too crude, too 
foolish in form and too easily stolen? Train up workers with honor 
and consciences and brains. Have we degraded service with menials? 
Abolish the mean spirit and implant sacrifice. Do we despise women? 
Train them as workers and thinkers and not as playthings, lest future 
generations ape our worst mistake. Do we despise darker races? 
Teach the children its fatal cost in spiritual degradation and murder, 
teach them that to hate ‘niggers’ or ‘chinks’ is to crucify souls like 
their own.” 

Setting aside prejudices, Americans must soon begin to under- 
stand one another better. No other nation has ever faced so many 
problems of human and social understanding as we must face. But 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


this means that no other nation has ever had so splendid an oppor- 
tunity for growth in broad human sympathies. And the greatest of 
these problems, and the most needed of all sympathies are associated 
now with an understanding of the life of the American negro. 

He did not choose to come to this country. He was brought here 
by our white ancestors for their own profit. But now that he is here 
it is as bad for us as for him to treat him with injustice, unkindness 
or discourtesy. When we wrong negroes we hurt ourselves. And 
one of the certainties that comes from a reading of Mr. Du Bois’ book 
is this—that the beginning of the solution of the race question must 
be found in a little of the common, old-fashioned Christianity of the 
kind that Christ himself practised and preached. 

From the point of view of the book-maker, “Darkwater” would 
be better put together if the interpolated poems and stories had been 
left in a place by themselves. But that is a small matter. White 
people who want to know how negroes feel and think should read 
this book. 

‘“CEPTEMBER” by Frank Swinnerton (Doran) is a clever novel, 

introducing two quite reasonably real and interesting modern 
women, Marian Forster, “fair and candid, her eyes serious, her brow 
rounded, her chin firm and beautiful,’ whose every movement was 
“deliberate and controlled,” and Cherry Mant, whose eyes were cold 
and unreadable, “blue eyes without a stain of sin and without a trace 
of trustfulness,” whose mouth was bafflingly “the mouth of a child,” 
but who was really an exceedingly clever and sophisticated little per- 
son, eager for flirtatious adventures. 

The novel is the story of Cherry’s adventures, first with Marian’s 
husband and then with her friend. Cherry drifts easily from one 
temperamental escapade to another, but keeps always a respect for 
Marian and a desire to hold her friendship which is engaging, to say 
the least, when one considers the circumstances. 

One of the interesting things about this novel is the conversation, 
bright, modern, analytical talk. 

“Oh, don’t talk like that!” cried the bewildered Mrs. Sinclair. 
“As if characters were underclothing! I can’t stand all this modern 
quibbling. It’s awful. One never knows where one is. People say 
they’re so many people. When I was young they were content to 
be themselves. It’s all nerves, you know. They’re so easily bored 
with themselves that they cultivate the notion that they’re chameleons. 

. It saves them from the sense of responsibility. . . . Nigel 
says—when I tell him he’s inconsistent—Nigel says, ‘Ah, but that was 
yesterday. I was different then.’ It’s absurd. You never know 
where you are. You have to say, “Who are you to-day? ” 


(Continued on page 161) 
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SKETCHES OF A PORTRAIT OF HERBERT HOOVER 
(Continued from page 121) 


judge of greatness by the bewildering display of phrases which fall 
magnificently from those public servants in high estate. This silent 
man, endowed neither by desire nor by nature with the talent of elo- 
quence, preferring deeds to words, has no easy means of catching the 
public fancy. 

Herbert Hoover is a silent man. He is best known by his deeds. 
But to those who listen and understand, in his brief expressions of 
belief, of policy, to which he is occasionally impelled, there is in them 
a curious, clean-cut, balanced, highly dramatic intensity of thought 
which marks the leader-mind. Whether his destiny carry him to the 
lofty places that the Presidency of this nation implies, or not, matters 
very little in the long run, I am certain, to Mr. Hoover himself. He 
will still remain a leader-mind in this country. It does matter, I 
strongly believe, to the country itself. 

The conduct of Presidential campaigns in America is so violently 
arranged on partisan lines, on machine-made plans, the personal gains 
involved are so complex and urgent, the hazards of the game itself 
so exciting, that we find ourselves in a sort of tornado of imputations 
and charges and personalities and misconstructions, each man crying 
louder than the next the virtues of his candidate. The candidates 
themselves plunge into the tempest and lay about them, so haggard 
and bloody and defiant, that it is well-nigh impossible to tell them for 
what manner of men they be. So it is a disconcerting thing to look 
apon a man whose capacities seem to mark him for the unusual distinc- 
tion, yet who sits aloof and dignified, sober and sad, shrinking from 
a burden which might well, in times like these, cause the stoutest 
shoulders to bow, yet willing, in all humbleness, to accept it if it be his 
country’s wish. The attitude is unusual. So unusual that, save for 
those who know and love the man, few believe in his strange sincerity. 

If this may be considered, in its rough outlines, a portrait of Mr. 
Hoover, drawn at least by an honest hand and free, I submit, it will 
seem to be composed of features that, unless I am entirely mistaken 
in my capacity to judge of my own kind (which I refuse to believe), 
are essentially, characteristically, American, American, as those of us 
who are American estimate them, mentally, morally, physically; 
American and the best of American; features that might well and 
honorably associate themselves with the expression of a free, simple, 
fearless, God-fearing, truth-speaking, industrious, clean-minded, 
sharp-brained young nation. If that be the quality of this Republic 
then Herbert Hoover is its legitimate son—who “views his ideals not 
from the point of subjective satisfaction, but of objective necessity.” 
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Touchstone Houses 


LITTLE HOUSES WITH 
COMFORT, SPACE AND 
LOVLINESS 


HERE is a Russian fairy story that 
tells of a little house that walked 


abroad at night chatting with its 
neighbors and exchanging bits of gossip in 
a friendly, sociable way. Such a story could 
never be told of a palace. Not even a 
writer of fairy tales could imagine a pon- 
derous castle walking about chatting in a 
friendly way with neighbors! A castle 
holds itself aloof in a condescending, supe- 
rior sort of way. But a little house is 
friendly and lovable as a child. It has a 
more human way of linking itself with the 
interest of the people who live in it. It 
seems to share their troubles as well as their 
happiness. It reacts to their prosperity or 
hard times in a more responsive way. Gen- 
erations of people can come and go in an 
old castle, can suffer defeat or victory, yet 
leave no impress of their fortunes upon it. 
This is one reason why a little house 
should be designed for itself alone. It 
should never be fashioned after the manner 
of a castle with turrets and domes, with 
towers and huge chimney stacks. It should 
never pretend to be anything but what it is, 
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a simple place of security where people can 
live comfortably and in an obtrusive but 
genuine way. An architect’s first problem 
in the designing of a little house is to get 
the interior as complete as possible and to 
make the walls rise from the required ar- 
rangement of rooms as symmetrically as 
possible. Above all things the mass of a 
small house must be good. Of course the 
easiest and least expensive form of con- 
struction for a small house is that of a box. 
But who wishes to live in a box? In order 
to get an interesting silhouette in a two 
story house something must be done to get 
rid of the box effect. The most normal way 
is to drop the roof at the corner, leaving 
dormer windows which permit the full 
height of the room within. 

Any deviation from the square box form 
must be secondary to the comfort of those 
who are to live in it. As just said there 
must be full head room in the upper rooms, 
and the easiest way to get this is by intro- 
ducing dormers. There must be a constant 
struggle on the part of an architect to make 
a two-story house look low. The common 
mistake is to have it too high for its base. 
By dropping the roof the effect is to lower 
the mass as a whole and thus better propor- 
tion is gained as well as better line. 

Simplicity then in a small house mus _ be 
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LITTLE TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


the ideal from the beginning. A small house 
must never imitate a large house or seek to 
reproduce in a small way the points of a 
large house that make it beautiful. We are 
frequently asked if certain of our ToucH- 
STONE Houses could not be made smaller, 
be kept just as they are only every measure- 
ment made smaller. This of course cannot 
be done without making the house look like 
a badly proportioned dwarf. If the house 
is to be small, this fact must be reckoned 
with from the very beginning. It has been 
said that it is quite possible to design a 
small house along such exquisite lines as to 
make a large house appear ungainly and 
awkward. This of course is a possibility, 
but we must admit it is a rare thing to see 
a small house so perfectly designed. 

We are showing two houses this month, 
both of them very small. One is for those 
who prefer a house all on one floor and the 
other for those who like the bedrooms in 
the second story. In both these houses the 
ideal from the beginning was to make a 
house on such simple lines that it would be 
beautiful through sheer elimination of non- 
essentials, and at the same time complete 
and practical as desired for the needs of a 
small family. As in all ToucHsToNE 
Houses the housewife’s comfort was con- 
sidered first of all. Each room is so ar- 
ranged in connection with its neighbor that 
no unnecessary steps need be taken in keep- 
ing the house well ordered and in serving 
meals. 

By throwing the living and dining room 
in one, a large room is obtained, one in 
which it is easy to arrange furniture to ad- 
vantage. Most small houses are generally 
known as “two-bedroom” houses, but we 
have had several requests for a small “three- 
bedroom” house. This plan, ToucHSTONEF 
House No. 69, shows three bedrooms, each 
well ventilated and supplied with a closet 
and each in convenient arrangement to the 
bathroom. The hall which serves as a pas- 
sageway to these rooms is as small as pos- 
sible. In it is a linen closet. 

The entrance to this house is through a 
little vestibule into a small hall which enters 
directly into the main room so that it seems 
more like a part of the main room than a 
detached unit. This room is wonderfully 
lighted by great groups of windows on one 
side and a smaller group on the other. 
There is also a fireplace, for we believe that 
even the smallest house should have a fire- 
place. The dining table could be put in the 
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end of the living room nearest the kitchen 
door and serve as library table between 
meals. 

The kitchen is unusually large for such 
a small house. One entire end is devoted 
to the sink and drainboards, on either side 
of which is a dresser for dishes, one for the 
dining room dishes and the other for those 
used in the kitchen. The range is on the 
inner wall so that one chimney can serve 
for kitchen, fireplace and furnace. There 
is room enough in this kitchen for a small 
table, which would either serve as a mixing 
table or could even be used for breakfast 
or luncheon occasionally. From one of the 
bedrooms is a narrow stairway leading to 
the storage room beneath the roof. There 
is not enough room here for a bedroom. 
This space is much needed for ventilation 
and to keep the house cooler in the summer, 
but it is not large enough to serve for any 
purpose save that of storage. 

This house is to be built of metal lath 
and stucco on a wood frame. Of course 
some other material could be substituted if 
desired, but the long low lines and the 
graceful sweep of the roof over the door 
suggest plain walls. It could be worked 
out in cream colored walls and brown or 
green roof or it could be developed in dif- 
ferent shades of gray. 

The second house, ToucHsToNE House 
No. 70, is quite different in spirit and pur- 
pose. The special object in the designing 
of this house was to make a little home with 
one bedroom on the first floor. Many peo- 
ple like this arrangement and certainly it is 
very convenient in case of illness. There 
are two bedrooms upstairs and a bath, and 
these can be shut away in the winter if de- 
sired. The bathroom on the second floor is 
just above the bath on the first floor which 
centers the plumbing, and the kitchen, too, 
is near the bath which also saves cost in con- 
struction. 

The entrance is directly into the main sit- 
ting room, no space being given over to a 
hall. It is to be remembered that this house 
is to be built as small and inexpensively as 
possible. For this reason every partition 
that is not absolutely required was done 
away with. The stairway was put at the 
back of the room where it takes up little 
space. The porch at the back would make 
a charming little sun room if it could face 
the south. Being at the back of the house 
it would form a most popular outdoor sit- 
ting room. This porch is reached from the 
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A LITTLE TOUCHSTONE HOUSE—NO. 20: 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 


kitchen as well as from the living room. 
The kitchen though small is complete and 
all that is necessary in a house of this size. 

This house is to be built of metal lath and 
stucco the same as the preceding house and 
it also can be built of some other material 
if preferred. The position of the chimney 
gives an ornamental line to the house and 
also conserves space within. The porch 
could be treated in a number of interesting 
ways, one of which is shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, making use of lattice at 
either end. The coloring of such a house is 
a matter of taste. The only thing to be re- 
membered is that in all small houses it is 
essential not to have strong contrast of 
color. Contrasts of colors like white win- 
dow frames and a brown house make every 
proportion too conspicuous. The house 
would seem much larger and much less con- 
fused if less positive contrast were in evi- 
dence. 


T is quite possible for an architect to 

design a house along certain regulation 

lines and have it reach quite the ideal 
of many people. If a two or a three-bed- 
room house is designed with the housewife’s 
comfort in mind, it quite often represents 
just the ideal that someone is hunting for. 
It is difficult, however, to work out a scheme 
of coloring that can suit everyone. There 
are many people whose family needs neces- 


sitate a two or three-bedroom house, but 
each one of these people will have a strictly 
individual leaning towards certain color 

schemes. 

Some people like the interior of the house 
to be light and bright. Others prefer a 
richer, more somber coloring. So, though 
an architect may design a room in good 
proportion he cannot suggest a color scheme 
for the owner without first having a personal 
acquaintance. Some people take kindly to 
blues, others feel this shade to be too cold. 
Some people like the walls bright yellow and 
the woodwork black while others feel this 
combination is too extreme. ‘The interior 
finish of the house is a matter also that must 
be taken up with each individual for they 
alone know how much they wish to put into 
furnishings. If this house is to be built 
under the present high costs it could be 
made most attractive by using such inex 
pensive materials as cotton voiles, chintz, 
Japanese crepe or cotton velour. Even the 
rugs could be of materials that would wash 
and that have the added virtue of being 
inexpensive. 

It is unwise to attempt economy by in- 
stalling poor plumbing or by using inferior 
materials.. Of course one can save a great 
deal of money by having soft wood floors on 
all the rooms except living, dining room and 
hall. Kitchen and bath room floors could be 
of linoleum. The walls of both these rooms 
could be of sanitas or painted. Small houses 
demand light weight but serviceable furni- 
ture, designed on simple lines. 

In each TOUCHSTONE design we hope 
to help people work out their own ideals 
rather than to give them one ready made 





TOUCHSTONE HOUSE—NO. 70: SECOND 
FLOOR PLAN. 
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AN ALPINE 


AN ALPINE GARDEN IN 
DENVER: BY MARY MONT- 
GOMERY 


He who wanders widest lifts 
No more of beauty’s magic veil 
Than he who from his doorway sees 
The miracle of flowers and _ trees. 
Whittier. 
FEW years ago there lay southwest 
of the Museum, City Park, Denver, 
a bit of unreclaimed prairie, tra- 
versed by an old ditch line. The ground was 
rough, weedy, unsightly; the ancient ditch 
a pitfall for the unwary. ‘To-day that spot 
is a dream garden,—a rock garden. Nor is 
it an ordinary rock garden. There will 
gradually be assembled only strangers from 
Alpine habitats. It is hoped they will find 
their surroundings so homelike they will 
thrive and remain. 

In making this Alpine garden, two prin- 
cipal aims have been borne in mind—to at- 
tain harmony and continuity. As many of 
the seeds used are slow growing and matur- 
ing, it has been thought advisable to secure 
a good appearance, during the formative 
period, by introducing fillers in the person 
of showy annuals, petunias, nicotine, nas- 
turtiums, etc. But the ultimate intent is to 
have it strictly an Alpine garden. As if 
to prophesy success, the edelweiss itself was 
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GARDEN 


IN DENVER 





A RURAL PATH 


conspicuous in growth the first summer. 

The old ditch-line, coincidentally, ran 
northwest and southeast, like the Rockies, 
which are ever gloriously in sight. (To 
step outside our subject for an mstant,- 
within a stone’s throw, across the drive, 
farther southeast, stands the Shakespeare 
elm, indeed from Stratford!). This site of 
the wavy watercourse was taken as outline 
for about two hundred feet. From a low 
crest, now wainscoted by royal purple asters 
and queenly white, slopes a bed some ten 
feet wide, to lawn level; its edge confined in 
great irregular scallops by supporting 
stones. Meandering a few paces away par- 
allels a walk of stepping-stones, guarded 
both sides by clumps of ornamental grasses, 

-ribbon grass and Japanese plumegrass, 
enlivened temporarily by nicotine, vari- 
colored scabiosa from the Caucasian Moun 
tains: sentineled again by dwarf juniper, 
Montana pine and a blue cedar. When we 
reach the northwest end the garden closes 
against a picturesque Japanese summer- 
house of rustic fashion, bridging the ditch 
and affording resting for contemplation of 
the garden. 

The rocks that edge the bed are of many 
hues,—soft grays and browns, real Colo- 
rado red—and many sizes. Large ones are 
peppered through among the flowers. Their 
selection was a matter of great care: and it 
is regretted that it was not found practicable 


to transport still larger ones. They came 
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AN ALPINE GARDEN IN DENVER 


from Mt. Morrison, a region 
of eruptive rock. 

The soil, also, was prepared 
with scrupulous care. To 
simulate the mountainside an 
under cover of “rough stuff” 
was used. Debris, rotten 
wood, etc., were scattered un- 
derneath,—all with the object 
of obtaining perfect drainage. 

Let us start at the south- 
eastern end of the garden and 
follow the stepping-stone trail 
to the farther end. Here, un- 
der a shady tree, we see Jap- 
anese bridal rose in bloom; 
and, close beside it, the Scotch 
harebell. Near them is pale- 
monium—Jacob’s ladder—but 
we have missed its blue and white flowers. 
All along the edge is luxuriant growth 
of a variety of sedum,—admirably adapted 
to drape the bordering stones. Just at the 
turn is edelweiss, in full bloom when we 
last saw it, but now, September, withering. 
Statice is here, its mistlike lavender bloom 
in strong contrast to its heavy foliage. A 
bright spot of orange is the South African 
daisy ; and another daisy, the little Alpine, 
white with blushing edges, is on a lower 
level. Blue grass affords a variety of leaf 
age. It has been put in as a temporary 
filler. 

Back near the asters are the rich dark 
bushes that bore flame-poppies in the sum- 
mer, memorializing Flanders fields. In one 
large curve are many varieties of pinks— 
among them the Alpine and Japanese. 
These are constant bloomers. Here is the 
Siberian wallflower—a vivid dark orange. 
Yonder is a great bed of a different kind 
of sedum—a deep rose color. Pale relief is 
afforded by a white campanula. And we 
have not mentioned in pink the silene, the 
Scotch cheddar; in pink and white, the 
aubretia; then, the lemon yellow erysium, 
the scarlet geums; the saxifrage, just com- 
ing into pink, white and red bloom. 

The hot, short summer of this locality, 
the dry air, suit these Alpine plants admir- 
ably. Most of the garden is fully exposed 
to the sun, and the plants were chosen ac- 
cordingly. All were grown from seed ob- 
tained mainly in England and France. The 
intention is, in the future, to go as far afield 
for new seeds as Thibet and its neighbor- 
hood. 

The establishment of such a garden is, 








A TURN BRIDGE OVER A STREAM 


necessarily, a project of slow growth, so 
many of the desired plants requiring more 
than one year to mature. But if, even in 
its inception, it has given great joy to park 
visitors. And how much more is there to 
anticipate ? 

The information for this article has been 
most kindly furnished by Mr. John Russell, 
Park Superintendent. To him is due the 
credit of having made the desert place “to 
:lossom as the rose.” 

There is no reason why every city park 
should not have a rock garden. It is not 
always possible, of course, to have Alpine 
varieties, for such beautiful plants, accus- 
tomed to high pure altitudes, could not live 
in the poisoned air of most cities. But there 
are many hardy prostrate and recumbent 
varieties of evergreens that will send out 
long branches down or across gray rocks 
which would make beautiful pictures both 
winter and summer. There are also a num- 
ber of very beautiful species of ground 
cover such as pachysandra terminalis, vinca 
and ivy which will grow in many cities. 
Almost any city also can have masses of 
flower color made by arabis, creeping phlox 
or verbena. 

It is always possible also to have the 
spring come to the city rock garden in the 
form of tulips, crocuses, hyacinths, daffo- 
dils and jonquils. Hardy asters will make 
spots of color in the fall. So though such 
an assemblage of plants does not make as 
charming a display as is possible in such a 
favored city as Denver, still it is quite pos- 
sible for any city to have a lovely rock 
garden. 
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BUILDING A TOUCHSTONE 
BUNGALOW 


OW that building is a matter that 

cannot be handled as easily as it was 

a few years ago, the following letter 
from a TOUCHSTONE subscriber might prove 
valuable to all readers insterested in little 
homes. It is our hope when presenting two 
new Touchstone houses each month that 
they will be of very real service to people. 
Even though the houses are not built ex- 
actly as we show them, still we feel that we 
have been of service if our readers get a 
suggestion from them which helps them 
realize their ideal. ‘The photographs accom- 
panying this letter show how admirably the 
plan of Touchstone House No. 28 worked 
out. We showed this plan as made of shin- 
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A TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 28 


gles, but it was actually built of stucco, 
though following absolutely the measure- 
ments supplied by the building plans. 

To quote from the letter: “I enclose 3 
photographs of the exterior of your bunga- 
low No. 28, which is of white stucco, brown 
trimmings and red asphalt slate roofing. It 
has been admired by several hundred peo- 
ple. I raised it about two feet from the 
ground and built the box stoop which you 
can see adds to the appearance. 

“Inside we have made no changes from 
your plans, as they were pronounced per- 
fect by the builders. I wish you could see 
the inside of this house. If you ever come 
this way we shall be pleased to show you a 
beautiful home, all on one floor and every 
inch of space utilized. The house was built 
with boards on the outside, then covered 
with Bishop lath and then stucco. This 
makes a very warm house, and although we 
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HOUSE NO. 28 
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SHOWING CONSTRUCTION 


have a one-pipe heater we seldom use it as 
it makes the house too warm. The chimney 
contains four thousand brick, the mantle 
and fireplace being seven feet wide of light 
tan brick. We thank you for the plans.” 

The letter states that the house was com- 
menced July, 1919, and finished in October 
at a total cost of $4,000. This seems a very 
small sum indeed for a house as complete 
as this one. Though small, it is adequate 
for a small family. The design is such that 
it can be built economically as is seen. The 
windows are large, well placed and let in 
an abundance of light. The builders have 
done exactly what we hoped for—that 1s, 
they have used our plans but made them 
express their own individuality. Not a line 
has been altered in the interior, yet the fact 
that the people preferred stucco to shingles 
and could incorporate their wish for this 
inaterial in our design, makes it more an 
expression of their own taste. 

Though this little bungalow is the small- 
est and least expensive of all our Touch- 
stone plans, it is charming and homelike. 
It puts a friendly little face to the world 
and seems to suggest that happy people live 
within. It is difficult, as we have often said, 
to make a very small house on attractive 
lines, and especially if the expense must be 
kept to a minimum. In these days of such 
great difficulty in building it is a personal 
as well as national virtue to spend money 
wisely. Fortunately we have been educated 
away from the foolish, non-essential orna- 
ments that make a building seem trivial and 
cheap. Though it was expensive to put 
“ginger-bread work” on houses of all kinds 
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BUILDING A 


a few years ago, people felt that they had 
to have it, else their house would look pe- 
culiar. Nowadays money is put into the 
foundation, into better structures, better 
materials, and the simple unassuming results 
are far more attractive than if embellished 
with useless ornaments. There is no better 
ornament for a small house than a vine and 
a vine can be had for but a few cents. The 
matter of the color of a small house is a 
most important one—one that makes even 
good lines appear hideous or that lifts even 
the meanest of buildings into the realm of 
a work of art if wisely and artistically 
selected. 

As a rule the people who build a little 
house put more love and personal sacrifice 
into it than one who builds a large house. 
The small home owner very likely selects his 
plan after considerable study or even has 
a rough floor plan of their own to start 
with. They see to every detail of construc- 
tion themselves, make personal friends of 
the workmen, plant their own garden, keep 
their own lawn neatly trimmed. Some- 
times the man of the family will forge his 
own hardware and the woman make her 
own lampshades and curtains. 


This is truly the way to create a home— 
the way the birds and animals make their 
homes. The wild creatures never call in 
the aid of an outsider to help them make 
their home except indeed a few poor crea- 
tures who use the nest of another bird or 
the burrow abandoned by a more progres- 
sive animal. Man, however, has almost lost 
the art of building his own home. He has 
lost it by giving his attention to other mat- 
ters, more through lack of time than in- 
herent skill. As soon, however, as a man 
starts to make a home all the instincts that 
have laid dormant seem to awake and he 
finds he has a knowledge and a judgment 
that he little dreamed he possessed. 

When so much is at stake as a building of 
a home, one’s natural caution comes to aid. 
A home is not bought lightly and thought- 
lessly, as one sometimes selects a hat or 
coat. A home is so important and sacred 
a thing that all the keenest judgment goes 
into the finding and the building of it. This 
is one reason why a little home possesses 
such charm. It is one reason also why the 
ordinary rented house never looks as beau- 
tiful as one built by the people living in it 
because they wanted it, who take pride in 
keeping it in order and find it no burden to 
plant flowers about it. 
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WALL UNDER WAY 


A great need to-day in home making is 
economy of nerve force. A new need pecu- 
liar to an age of high pressure and rapid 
mental adjustment, that our kitchen must 
be equipped to meet. Efficiency must be the 
keynote. Efficiency work. Efficiency rest. 
Elimination of all unnecessary work. The 
doing of necessary work in the easiest and 
most economical way. These are the prob 
lems of every home-maker whether rich or 
poor; whether she have one servant, or 
none, or several. Even if she performs no 
part of the work of the kitchen herself she 
must, in these days of untrained help and 
shifting economic conditions, give her 
kitchen constant supervision, if she is to 
realize her dream of creating the ideal home. 

In meeting the new conditions no single 
change has proved so helpful as the passing 
of the old-fashioned “roomy” kitchen of 
fond memory. 


JAMES FRASER 
(Continued from page 93) 
ica, seeing the Indians as they were, pic- 
turesque, simple, full of goodwill, and lead- 
ing quiet, pleasant lives. 

After the few hours in his studio I found 
myself very glad indeed that Mr. Fraser had 
so often been selected to do monuments and 
medals to honor greatness, because it seems 
to me that he has a singularly intense love of 
and understanding of the quality of great- 
ness in human nature. And happily for the 
generations to come, who will study great- 
ness through his art, he is a sculptor who 
has had the power and the vision and the 
love to present beautifully humanity at its 
zenith. 
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A KITCHEN 





THE WALL 
DAISY 
MANN 


HERE space is limited a more com- 

pact and convenient arrangement 

could hardly be conceived than the 
“wall kitchen” here illustrated. For bache- 
lor apartments, studio use, or any place 
where cooking conveniences are necessary, 
and there is no space for a small kitchen, 
the “wall kitchen” is of special value. An- 
swering every ordinary need in an extraor- 
dinary small compass, it will be hailed as a 
happy solution by many puzzled household- 
ers on a limited scale. 


KITCHEN: 
KESSLER 


BY 
BIER- 


The example shown in the illustration oc- 
cupies in all a space some fifteen feet long 
by seven or eight feet high. The depth of 
the cupboard is only two feet, which could 
readily be spared by any but the most mea- 
gerly proportioned apartment. In the pres- 
ent instance the finish was of white enamel, 
inside and out, and the French doors, cur- 
tained to harmonize with the coloring of the 
room, form an artistically decorative effect 
when closed, while the kitchen is not in use. 
These six doors fold from the center, three 
on either side, like a screen, and can be ar- 
ranged to form a screened space for the 
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IN A WALL 








WITH ALL THE DOORS OPEN 


worker, who is thus enclosed in a veritable 
small room. 

ive shelves accommodate the kitchen 
furnishings. The middle one, the main 
shelf, is one and one-half feet in width, six 
inches less than the width of the cupboard. 
In the center is installed a stationary enam- 
eled sink, with hot and cold water connec- 
tions. To the right is a three-burner gas 
plate, which with a portable oven is ade- 
quate for all ordinary needs. Galvanized 
iron sheeting under and behind the stove 
affords protection and is easily cleaned. 
There is also an attachment for electric 
iron on the wall behind the shelf.. 

The shelf above this main working shelf 
is six inches narrower, being one and one- 
half feet in width. It extends only to the 
gas plate and is finished with a rounded cor- 
ner. This shelf, and the upper one, which 
is the narrowest of all, six inches wide, are 
designed to hold cups and saucers, teapots, 
plates, and the general table service. 

The two shelves below the main one, the 
upper of which is one and one-half feet wide 
and the lower, forming the floor of the cup- 
board, being the full two feet width, are 
for kettles, pots, pans, general kitchen uten- 
sils and supplies. 

The whole effect is most attractive, either 











A KITCHEN 


when closed or in operation, and a marvel 
of convenience and simplicity. Individual 
needs might suggest small variations, as 
drawers beneath the main shelf, sliding 
bread or moulding boards, and so on. The 
very possibilities of the “wall kitchen” add 
to its fascination. 

This of course is only one of many ideas 
that can be worked out in the way of getting 
the greatest possible service out of the least 
possible space. It is always a matter of 
wonder and admiration to landsfolk how 
every inch of space is utilized in a ship's 
cabin, especially in the kitchen arrangement. 
A good cook can stand in the middle of his 
kitchen and reach everything needed for the 
serving of a meal with hardly a step to right 
or left. This is because there is a wise place 
for everything. It is easy to keep such a 
place clean, for the most natural place to put 
an article not in use is right back where it 
belongs. This prevents confusion in the 
room and also prevents the accumulation of 
tools which are not needed. 

Though this kitchen is shown with its 
charming glass doors, they could be substi- 
tuted by washable curtains or movable 
screens. Such a kitchen would give a 
woman who likes bright color a wonderful 
chance to give free range to the modern 
uses of bright color. With the sink painted 
emerald green on the outside, the walls a 
sunshiny yellow, dishes blue and green, blue 
and white towels hanging on glass racks, 
with even the edges of the shelves stenciled 
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WALL KITCHEN WITH DOORS PARTLY CLOSED 


with some bold peasant design, the kitchen 
would indeed be a gay and charming place 





BEAUTIFUL MODERN FUR- 
NISHINGS 
(Continued from page 102) 

And yet I firmly believe that housework 
today can be made a delightful occupation 
with a combination of science and feminine 
intelligence. Because, really, housekeeping 
is a very fine and wonderful art, and it 
should be practised in delightful surround- 
ings, and it should be done very well in a 
very short time. And then we will have 
reached the end of the servant problem, be- 
cause we cannot be tormented by or ground 
down through a force that is not necessary 
in our lives. And if your kitchen is an en- 
chanting spot and housework is regarded as 
a cheerful occupation there will always be 
found people in the world to help take care 
of your home and work in and share your 
kitchen. I think the servant difficulty in the 
past has been very largely that we were 


offering other people the kind of life that 
we could not bear to face ourselves or per- 
mit our children to face. That proposition 
cannot continue to exist in a democracy. 
Every phase of democratic life has got to 
have a mutual adjustment, housework as 
well as politics. 

I should like women who are interested 
in the modern home, economical, distin- 
guished, practical and cheerful, to write 
and give me their point of view on this vital 
subject, or to write to THE Toucustoxr 
for advice when it is desired. 

Though from time to time we have of- 
fered suggestions to home-makers in pic- 
ture form as well as in the written word, 
these serve merely as aids. For after all, 
every woman must make her home beauti- 
ful after her own idea and establish ef- 
ficiency her own way. There can be no 
hard and fast rule for creating beauty or 
establishing efficiency for everyone. 
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A NEW NOTE 


EMBROIDERED PANEL BY ZOLTAN HECHT. 
A NEW NOTE IN EMBROI- 
DERY 


MBROIDERY as a decoration is 

finding place again through the work 

of a number of sincere modern ar- 
tists, among them the Zorachs and Zoltan 
Hecht. Almost every nation that has loved 
beautiful colors and that has possessed a 
sense of ornament has in some time during 
its development given attention to embrot- 
dery. At one time, among privitive people 
it was used as a means of recording tribal 
history, just as the American Indian has 
recorded his history in the weaving of 
blankets and the painting of pottery. 
Among the older tribes the designs for em- 
broidery were usually the work of the men, 
while the actual work of the embroidery 
was done by the women. 

The old embroideries show us that certain 
tribal symbols were used over and over 
again in the making of patterns. As a 
matter of fact this is true in the ornamenta- 
tion of all the primitive work that we have 
any record of. 
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EMBROIDERY 


We have recently seen in 
this country some very inter- 
esting importations of the in- 
dustrial art of the Arab tribes, 
the beauty and richness of 
their embroideries furnishing 
inspiration for our interior 
decorator. Very remarkable 
designs were worked out in 
these embroideries in most 
brilliant colors. The textures 
used as a ground work for the 
embroidery were Nearly al- 
ways inferior, the work seem- 
ingly being done to satisfy the 
color instinct of the Desert 
people. 

During the past season in 
New York Zoltan Hecht has 
several times shown two most 
interesting embroidery panels, 
one of which we reproduce on 
this page. This panel presents 
two dancers—done in the spirit 
of the Japanese gift panel- 
that is, to celebrate the mem- 
ory of a pleasant event. In 
this instance, it perpetuates 
in embroidery form a dance 
performed by Mr. Hecht and 
a friend of his one Summer 
afternoon under an island 
tree. .\bove the dancers in the branches of 
the tree we see the fruit and the bird life 
of the island, and beneath in the stream Mr. 
Hecht has conventionalized forms of fish, 
the life of the water beneath the earth. 
This embroidery was executed in woolen 
thread in millions of minute stitches, closely 
interwoven upon a piece of fine linen. The 
woolen thread was dyed the required colors 

blue, green, red and cream—to secure the 
intricate welding of tones throughout the 
design. Many months of labor were neces- 
sary to complete the work. 

According to this artist, art should be so 
plastic in its conception that it may be crys- 
talized in any medium. To dance, to paint, 
to draw, to embroider, to carve, is but to 
extend the capacity for joy of each human 
being. He feels that art should never be an 
imitation of Nature, but in the form of 
individual reaction. To design a tree it must 
be assimilated by the human mind, and then 
to express art, it must have a definite con- 
ventional meaning beyond mere imitation. 

Mr. Hecht’s color sense, while full, is 
never fussy. 

















BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 151) 


- HE Golden Whales of California” by 
Vachel Lindsay (Macmillan) takes its 
title from a poem which is really an elabo- 
rate burlesque. The large statements of the 
Californians are enlarged as only the 
Lindsay imagination can enlarge them. We 
are told that “thunderclouds of grapes hang 
on the mountains” and that “flowers burst 
like bombs in California” and that “trees 
climb so high the crows are dizzy.” We are 
told, further, that everything in California 
cries “gold, gold, gold.” The sea air, the 
bullfrogs, the bells on fire-engines, all have 
the same “brittle speech.” Saint Francis 
revisits his city in sadness, beholding it all. 
What color are the cradle and the bridal 
bed? 
What color are the coffins of the great, grey 
dead ? 
Gold, gold, gold. 

This poem is a wild exaggeration, but has 
its measure of verity, nevertheless, and is to 
be recommended to makers of that great, 
new Western civilization which is like no 
other in our country. 

Perhaps for sheer beauty of idea and ex- 
pression the best poem in the book is “A 
Rhyme For All Zionists.” It might have 
been more wisely named from the sub-title, 
“The Eves of Queen Esther,” and the last 
stanza, obviously written to point a moral 
and adorn a tale, seems superfluous. But it 
is excellent poetry in spite of that. The fine 
soul of Esther humbles the materialistic 
majesty of Ahasuerus. 

He dropped his sworn, he bowed his head. 
She led his steps to courtesy. 

He took her for his white north star: 

A wedding of true majesty. 

Oh, what a war for gentleness 

Was in her bridal fantasy. 

Of the social and choral poems included 
in this volume, the best is “The Daniel 
Jazz.” Mr. Lindsay’s humor is particu- 
larly engaging in the lines that describe 
Daniel as butler of Darius the Mede. 

Old man Ahab leaves his card. 

Elisha and the bears are a-waiting in the 
yard. 

Here comes Pharaoh and his snakes a-call- 
ing. 

Daniel’s mother and his sweetheart, ac- 


cording to the Lindsay version of the tale, 
washed and ironed for Darius every week. 
The description of the sweetheart takes Mr. 
Lindsay away from the atmosphere of ir- 
reverent humor and enables him to give us 
one of the exquisite lyrical passages that are 
the delight of readers of his choral poetry. 
And she was a golden lily in the dew. 

And she was as sweet as an apple on the 

tree. 


*fBROOME Street Straws” by Robert 
Cortes Holliday (Doran) is a collec- 
tion of light essays and sketches written 
with a whimsical sense of humor and in the 
style of friendly, informal journalism that 
is popular at present. Mr. Holliday can tell 
one how to hunt hack work and how not to 
hunt it, what to do in approaching a pub- 
lisher, and what not to do, what goes on on 
street cars or in the subway at five o’clock 
in the morning, the secrets of the real joy 
to be found in an English “pub” and what 
happened to a group of Americans who 
came home before the war in the steerage 
of The Kansas City. He gives, also, a very 
aristocratic notion of what a library is and 
ought to be. This book will not tax the 
intellects of the serious scholar. Nor does 
it cater to the plebeian. It is simply easy 
reading for people with social interests. 


MUSIC AND THE DANSE 
(Continued from page 109) 


and from “Dames de bonne humeur” to the 
“Parade”, a marked evolution has taken 
place. This evolution is not necessarily 
considered as a progress by a part of the 
public. It is none the less logical, for it 
follows obediently—perhaps too obediently 
—the symmetrical development of writing 
and painting: arts which are several years 
ahead in the exploration of the unknown. 

But why argue? The disgruntled critics 
will ever find what they are looking for. 
Music has turned toward dancing because 
the time had come when it could find there 
a more direct and supple expression than 
the “Sung Play”, with its weighty conven- 
tions, could offer. All the reasoning on 
earth could not break this timely alliance. 
Marriages of the arts are never a matter of 
reason, but of love! Thus have the ballet 
and the symphony joined forces. And their 
splendid offspring of masterpieces are the 
justification of their union. 
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FOREIGN INSPIRATION 
FOR MODERN HOUSES 
(Continued from page 106) 

Modern Californians delight in the old 
Spanish way of building a house around 
three sides of a garden. The fourth side 
is enclosed by a high wall so that the gar- 
den itself becomes literally an extension 
of the house, an outdoor room of great 
charm and attractiveness. In these old gar- 
den courts was generally to be found a well, 
with ornamental curbs. Grape vines grew 
over an arbor across one end. Roses clam- 
bered over the walls. Tig trees gave shade 
and delightful fruit. Little paths ran around 
the outer sides, and in the centre, if 
there were no well, would generally be 
found a fountain and pool enclosed with a 
high rim upon which the members of the 
family would rest their jars of water while 
arranging flowers for the house. In such 
patios was always to be found sun or shade 
so that members of the family could have 
cheering warmth or the cool shade by going 
to different sides of the court. Here the 
children could play and here also most of 
the work of the house was carried on. 

The luxury-loving moderns who live in 
the land of sunshine sometimes cover the 
part of the garden that rests between the 
two wings of the house with glass so that 
they have the full benefit of light and air 
even during the rainy periods. Sometimes 
a little oblong pool, banked with ferns and 
plants in pots, centres the interest of such 
a glassed-in room. What a charming place 
to receive guests, to sit while sewing or to 
lounge while enjoying a good book! There 
is no reason why people living in the East 
could not make use of this same Spanish 
form of house. Such a glass- 
roofed room could be heated in 
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the winter and would combine all the pleas 
ure of summer even though winter had 
wrapped the house in white. 

Italy as well as Spain has shown us the 
delight and wisdom of combining house and 
garden. California has been quick to take 
advantage of these charming suggestions 
for making house and garden one, of letting 
the house extend into the garden and of 
letting the garden creep up to the house, each 
adding to the beauty and usefulness of the 
other. California has even taken ad- 
vantage of the Egyptian custom of 
gathering on the roof top after the day's 
work is over. Every once in a while a 
visitor to California is surprised and 
delighted to find that the of a 
Spanish type house has been converted 
intoa garden. Shaded by awnings, dec- 
orated with vines and flowers, planted 
in boxes or ornamental tubs around the 
banisters or low wall of the outside, 
with rugs on the floor, willow or painted 
furniture, with tables books and 
low tabourets for the smoker’s con- 
venience, such aerial rooms well deserve 

to be the most lovable part of the 

s house. 
Perhaps the people that live in the 
ast get more inspiration for beau- 
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it bears less but better quality of fruit. 
These few sketches by Mr. Montgomery, 
therefore, are rich in suggestions for people 
who are contemplating building 
both in the East and in the 
West. This does not mean that 
a design is to be literally copied. 
When the mind reaches out for 
something fresh and beautiful 
it may catch an impulse from 
almost anything, and from that 
impulse may .reach to just the 
height most wished for. 
‘| Some people’s minds find 
ideas all about them. For 
instance, an architect may get 
the idea for the design of his 
house from the contours of the 
land and fix his rooms into the 
inequalities of the ground and 











slope his roof after the sugges- 
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Spain. English houses, strangely enough, 
do not look at home in California, though 
they fit in admirably in many situations 
through the East. People living in the East 
may not enjoy the delights of a roof garden, 
but they may have all the charm and privacy 
of an English walled garden. England well 
understands the making of small, intimate, 
wall gardens. These secluded 
fragrant plots can be dupli- 
cated all through the East. 
True, the kind of rose that 
clambers over an arch or the 
kind of evergreen that forms 
the wall or hedge may be dif- 


ferent. But the ornamental : 
effect, the visual delight, is ss 
equal. 


England has for many years 
grown fruit against the wall 
and no finer way of growing 
fruit can be devised. An espa- 
liered tree is not only as deco- 
rative as any vine but its fruit 
reaches rare perfection. In 
its sheltered position against a 
wall the fruit is not injured by 
sweeping winds, but bears its 
fruit well in alvance of those 
of its kind grown out in an 
orchard. It gets the reflected 
warmth of the sun, is more 
easily protected from birds, 
and, being kept well pruned, 
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tion found in the hills and so 
creates a most harmonious, 
beautiful and original home. 
Another architect may gain 
just the scheme of coloring he most wishes 
from some big boulder, a group of autumn 
trees or even a field of flowers. Others find 
it in the architecture created by builders in 
other lands, as we have just been showing. 
All architecture is built upon certain fixed 
principles, like the square, the circle and 
the straight line, but with infinite variety. 
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AT A COUNTRY HOUSE 


AT A COUNTRY HOUSE 
(Continued from page 130) 


“There are a great many in August.” 

When the horses were at the door, Rashe- 
vitch gazed intently at the sky and said with 
a sigh: 

“A phenomenon worthy of the pen of 
Flamarion. . 

After seeing his visitor off, he walked up 
and down the garden, gesticulating in the 
darkness, reluctant to believe that such a 
queer, stupid misunderstanding had only 
just occurred. He was ashamed and vexed 
with himself. In the first place it had been 
extremely incautious and tactless on his 
part to raise the damnable subject of blue 
blood, without finding out beforehand what 
his visitor’s position was. Something of the 
same sort had happened to him before; he 
had, on one occasion in a railway carriage, 
begun abusing the Germans, and it had 
afterwards appeared that all the persons he 
had been conversing with were German. In 
the second place he felt that Meier would 
never come and see him again. These in- 
tellectuals who have risen from the people 
are morbidly sensitive, obstinate and slow 
to forgive. 

“Tt’s bad, it’s bad,” muttered Rashevitch, 
spitting ; he had a feeling of discomfort and 
loathing as though he had eaten soap. ‘.\h, 
it’s bad!” 

He could see from the garden, through 
the drawing-room window, Genya by the 
piano, very pale. and looking scared, with 
her hair down. She was talking very, very 
rapidly. Iraida was walking up and 
down the room, lost. in thought; but now 
she, too, began talking rapidly with her face 
full of indignation. They were both talk- 
ing at once. Rashevitch could not hear a 
word, but he guessed what they were talk- 
ing about. Genya was probably complain- 
ing that her father drove away every decent 
person from the house with his talk, and 
to-day he had driven away from them their 
one acquaintance, perhaps a suitor, and now 
the poor young man would not have one 
place in the whole district where he could 
find rest for his soul. And judging by the 
despairing way in which she threw up her 
arms, Iraida was talking probably on the 
subject of their dreary existence, their 
wasted youth. 
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HEN he reached his own room, 

Rashevitch sat down on his bed and 

began to undress. He felt op- 
pressed, and he was still haunted by the 
same feeling as though he had eaten soap. 
He was ashamed. As he undressed he 
looked at his long, sinewy, elderly legs, and 
remembered that in the district they called 
him the “toad,” and after every long con- 
versation he always felt ashamed. Some- 
how or other, by some fatality, it always 
happened that he began mildly, amicably, 
with good intentions, calling himself an old 
student, an idealist, a Quixote, but, without 
being himself aware of it, gradually passed 
into abuse and slander, and, what was most 
surprising, with perfect sincerity criticized 
science, art and morals, though he had not 
read a book for the last twenty years, had 
been nowhere farther than their provincial 
town, and did not really know what was 
going on in the world. If he sat down to 
write anything, if it were only a letter of con- 
gratulation, there would somehow be abuse 
in the letter. And all this was strange, be- 
cause in reality he was a man of feeling, 
given to tears. Could he be possessed by 
some devil which hated and slandered in 
him, apart from his own will? 

“It’s bad,” he sighed, as he lay down 
under the quilt. “It’s bad.” 

His daughters did not sleep either. 
There was a sound of laughter and scream- 
ing, as though someone was being pursued ; 
it was Genya in hysterics. A little later 
[raida was sobbing, too. .\ maidservant 
ran barefoot up and down the passage sev- 
eral times. : 

“What a business! Good Lord! 
muttered Rashevitch, sighing and tossing 
from side to side. “It’s bad.” 

He had a nightmare. He dreamt he was 
standing naked, as tall as a giraffe, in the 
middle of the room, and saying, as he 
flicked his finger before him: 

“In his ugly face! his ugly face! his ugly 
face!” 

He woke up in a fright, and first of all 
remembered that a misunderstanding had 
happened in the evening, and that Meier 
would certainly not come again. He re- 
membered, too, that he had to pay the in- 
terest at the bank, to find husbands for his 
daughters, that one must have food and 
drink, and close at hand were illness, old 
age, unpleasantness, that ‘soon it would be 
winter, and that there was no wood. , 

It was past nine o’clock in the morning. 

(Continued on page 172) 
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A BUREAU OF DISCUSSION AND INFORMATION 


THE POPULARITY OF LITH- 
OGRAPHY TODAY: A TALK 
ABOUT IT BY BOLTON 
BROWN 


ITHOGRAPHY today has acquired a 
foremost place in the art crafts as a 
process by which the most delicate 

and intricate techniques may be accurately 
reproduced. As early as 1824 Garvani 
practised lithography to reproduce his car- 
toons in the French newspapers, he draw- 
ing directly upon limestone and printing 
directly from the stone to paper. This same 
process of drawing upon the stone was fol- 
lowed also by the earlier lithographers— 
Bonnington, Callame and Harding. Cer- 
tain modern lithographers make their draw- 
ing first upon paper, transferring this draw- 
ing to the stone by chemical means, and then 
printing from the stone. The interest and 
demand for lithographs, created probably 














| 


through the popularity of Garvani’s work, 


resulted in the developing, about 1860, of 
cheap lithographic processes. The turning 
out of work in bulk at cheaper rates caused 
lithography to become for the time a purely 
commercial craft. Artistic interest revived 
during Whistler’s experiments with trans- 
ferring. He never drew directly upon the 
stone, but made his drawing upon the paper, 
the printing being done by Mr. Way. Mod- 
ern artists have become interested in the 
stone drawing, among them George Bel- 
lows, Albert Sterner and Bolton Brown; 
and many of these prints may be seen in 
the exhibitions of the Painter-Gravers So- 
ciety of America. 

3olton Brown’s experiments with the 
chemical processes of lithographic printing 
have established him as one of the foremost 
artist-printers of the day. “Lithography,” 
according to Mr. Brown, “offers the artist 
unlimited opportunity for experimentation 
with his art. The texture of limestone pre- 
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REPRODUCED FROM A DRAWING ON STONE BY BOLTON BROWN 


sents rare adaptability for recording par- 
ticular personal expression. The surfaces 
with which the stone may be prepared are 
practically numberless, the color is pleasing 
and neutral to work upon, and the flatness 
of the stone makes an even light. 

“The best quality limestone used in litho- 
graphic work is mined in Bavaria. It con- 
tains ninety-seven per cent lime, and comes 
in two colors, yellow and blue. Personally 
1 like the blue best: it is the hardest and 
offers, therefore, the best surface for ma- 
nipulation, and does not wear out so rapidly. 
America is given preference in the quarries, 
all the best quality stones being marked for 
American shipment. The stone must be 
without flaw, and while it is expensive, the 
surface can be ground over and over again. 
This has been done as often as one hundred 
and fifty times. 

“The surface of a raw stone is leveiled by 
a machine. On this new surface the litho 
grapher when he receives the stone can 
create the exact surface which he may de- 
sire for his drawing, grinding it with sand, 
or, better still, with carborundum powder. 

“The crayon used in drawing must con- 
tain fat or resin, the acids from which 
affect the stone, also a pigment which makes 
the work visible. The crayon should also 
contain soap, which, being an aliki, makes 
the acids soluble and aids their attack upon 
the limestone. Such process forms an in- 
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soluble salt of lime. This is the spot on the 
stone from which the print is taken, not 
from the ‘grease’ spot. 

*“\ more delicate surface can be gained 
on the stone by finishing the grinding with 
a piece of softer stone and a finer carborun 
dum powder. Grease must never touch a 
raw stone. If grease in any liquid or solid 
form drops upon the stone that spot will 
roll dark when the ink is applied. Grease 
will render a stone practically useless, as the 
chemical action will affect the stone very 
deeply. Before the drawing is applied the 
surface should be carefully rubbed off, as 
grit collecting on the crayon point will 
annoy the draughtsman. The stone must, 
of course, be bone-dry when the cravon is 
used. 

“The crayon may also vary according to 
individual taste and the most delicate line 
prints. Every movement of the artist's 
hand shows upon the stone. 

“The coat of gum arabic and water which 


is applied after the crayon is used, over the 


surface of the entire stone, may be allowed 
to dry if the drawing is not to be printed 
immediately. It serves as a temporary pro- 
tection. This must be washed off with 
water before the drawing is rolled up for 
etching. 

“The ink, of course, should be the best 
litho-chalk quality obtainable. To secure 
the necessary printing stiffness, the solid 
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ink should be mixed with 
may be obtained in a variety of thicknesses. 
It is then applied to the stone with a leather- 
covered roller. It will be found that the 
solution of gum and water formerly applied 
will prevent the adhesion of the ink to any 
part of the stone, except that which has 
been crayonned. This gradually becomes 
evenly and completely coated with ink. The 
roller is made of two thicknesses of heavy 
flannel covered with calfskin that has been 
buffed so that it is absorbent and will not 
allow the flow of any excess ink onto the 
surface of the stone. The ends of the 
roller, or handles, are fastened permanently 
to the roller proper so that they easily slip 
in the hand like a pastry rolling pin. This 
roller is manipulated by the contraction of 
the muscles in the palms of the hands and 
the fingers. The surface, after the applica- 
tion of the ink, is dried and powdered resin 
is sprinkled upon the ink. This completely 
covers the inked parts. The resin will ad- 
here to the ink and protect it from the acid. 
The excess is brushed off. 

“The ‘etch’ must be most carefully 
planned. It is well to divide the stone sur- 
face into units and prepare the necessary 
amount of ‘etch’ per unit, so as to prevent 
the catastrophe of too little or too much 
acid. The ‘etch’ is a preparation of gum 
arabic and acid, usually muriatic or nitric. 
This solution loosens the surface of the 


stone and allows the gum to penetrate 
deeply. The gum is allowed to dry on, and 


in drying some of the arabic acid in the 
gum unites with the alkaline stone. All of 
the surplus gum must be washed off with 
water. This preparation resists the ink for 
a long time and serves to keep the whites 
of the printing clean. Care should be taken 
of the edges during the process of the etch- 
ing, and care must also be taken that the 
etch is applied smoothly and not too stiffly. 
Many lithographs show all too plainly care- 
lessness in the application of the ‘etch.’ 
A very fine lithograph is often made coarse 
because of an over-etch, and often the 
stroke of the inexpert etcher’s brush may 
be apparent. 

“The stone is printed from the travelling 
bed of the printing press. Before rolling 
fresh ink on the stone it should be carefully 
washed in water mixed either with naphtha 
or turpentine. This solution dissolves the 
crayon, resin and ink that have already 
been applied, and they are easily washed 


varnish which 


away. The roller is again inked and rolled 
over the now almost invisible design. The 
process completely removes the crayon and 
stale ink, substituting the fresh printing ink. 

“The paper to be used should be damp- 
ened by placing it between wet blotters and 
allowing it to stand. The most satisfactory 
paper has very little sizing. The best re- 
sults are obtained from genuine straw paper 
from China. This is laid directly over the 
inked design on the stone, is covered by two 
sheets of soft plate paper, and on top is laid 
a piece of especially prepared ‘red press- 
board.’ The back of this board has been 
oiled so that it passes smoothly under the 
press scraper. 

“After the arrangement has been com- 
pleted the edge of the scraper is brought 
down upon the ‘red pressboard’ and fas- 
tened. The scraper is then passed hori- 
zontally over the pressboard with the stone 
beneath and the damp paper sticks to the 
ink on the stone. When this is removed it 
is found that the design on the stone has 
been printed on the paper. If the print 
is left adhering to the plate paper backing 
until thoroughly dry, it can be removed 
perfectly flat ; afterwards it can be mounted 
and signed. 

“T generally mark the first, second, third, 
etcetera, prints taken from the press so that 
I can study them afterward at my leisure. 
Care should be taken to ascertain that the 
quality of the lithograph does not change. 
After some months an edition of prints 
taken from a stone, even though it has been 
protected by a coating of gum arabic, will 
be found secondary to those first pulled 
when the stone was first prepared. I have 
had a stone change in a few weeks and was 
forced to limit an edition of prints to fif- 
teen—the number I had originally pulled 
when the stone was first prepared.” 

The artist who is interested in lithography 
will find a remarkable collection of histori- 
cal prints in the Print Room of the Bryant 
Park Library at 42nd Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. The specimens of Gar- 
vani’s work in this collection consist not 
only of his most perfect prints, India 
proofs, but also his daily newspaper car- 
toons. THe ToucHstone MaGazine will be 
glad to receive any inquiries regarding the 
processes of lithography. If a detailed an- 
swer is required, enclose a stamped envelope 
and Mr. Brown will discuss the technical 
questions involved. 
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THE NECESSITY OF AN AR- 
TISTS’ ORGANIZATION 
AN DEERING PERRINE believes 


in the necessity of an artists’ organ- 

ization which shall have for its pur- 
pose co-operative protection for wives and 
children. 

“Organization,” according to Mr. Van 
Perrine, “will never have any influence upon 
art. From the human standpoint, however, 
it is necessary. The artist is a ‘runner- 
ahead, he is in the vanguard of civilization. 
Ambulances take care of the laggards, but 
they never reach those in front. There is 
need for assistance in the vanguard. 

“In the development of man co-operation 
is inevitable. Human beings are develop- 
ing into the plane where co-operation 1s 
both urgent and necessary. I[ should ap- 
prove of it purely from a humane point of 
view . I like anything that has to do with 
law and order and that is brought about 
through people getting together and discuss- 
ing the solving of problems. It is logical 
that this should be the result of our present 
civilization. Good would result from such 
an organization. If an artist is forced to 
sell his pictures because he has nothing to 
eat and his family are in want, he is often 
forced to see his pictures rise to far greater 


values and he derives no benefit from his, 


painstaking labor and study. Why should 
not his children and his wife reap a certain 
benefit from it all? It seems only fair. 
And yet it will never be accomplished with- 
out a banding together of the artists to 
fight for their mutual benefits. The copy- 
right law gives a certain percentage to 
authors why should not artists be protected 
in the same way ?* 

“Organization, it is true, is a power and 
misdirected power is evil. But this does 
not mean that power cannot be used for 
good. Your own two hands have tremen- 
dous power, they have been known to kill 
but without your hands you are more help- 
less than a child. When an artist dies his 
wife is often hard up. A dealer or a pur- 
chaser will appear and offer a flat sum for 
all pictures left and she is forced to take it 
The family naturally suffer. 

“Co-operation is in the air. Capital and 
labor have secured its benefits. Of course 
there is the constant tendency of force to 
pull against force. But it is in this way 
that stabilitv is secured. To me, the best 
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example is to be found in the gyroscope. 
The gyroscope is eternally balanced because 
of two equal forces pulling in opposite 
directions, one pulling to the right and the 
other to the left—two powerful, destroy- 
ing forces, and yet they create equilibrium. 
“The artist as a citizen is not a person 
apart, no matter how much he may desire 
individualism. He is the victim of the con- 
ditions of his time. If he succeeds he may 
be able to rise above them, but as a rule 
the artist suffers, sooner or later he will 
realize that there is no disgrace in protect- 
ing his wife and children, and friends. 
“Though artists may work shoulder to 
shoulder, however, for the passage of cer- 
tain bills and protective measures for the 
physical needs, the artist will always be in 
dividualistic. As an artist I am quite in- 
different to co-operation. The artist is a 
dreamer; life means only one thing—his 
work. The picture he creates is his so long 
as he is alive. The man who buys it is 
merely the caretaker. The artist is work- 
ing toward something—he is trying for 
something—always experimenting, always 
dreaming. His paintings mean more to him 
than dollars and cents.” 


AT A COUNTRY HOUSE 
(Continued from page 166) 


Rashevitch slowly dressed, drank his tea 
and ate two hunks of bread and _ butter. 
His daughters did not come down to break- 
fast; they did not want to meet him, and 
that wounded him. He lay down on his 
sofa in his study, then sat down to his table 
and began writing a letter to his daughters. 
His hand shook and his eyes smarted. He 
wrote that he was old, and no use to anyone 
and that nobody loved him, and he begged 
his daughters to forget him, and when he 
died to bury him in a plain deal coffin with 
out ceremony, or to send his body to Harkov 
to the dissecting theatre. He felt that every 
line he wrote reeked of malice and affecta- 
tion, but he could not stop. 

‘The toad!” he suddenly heard from the 
next room; it was the voice of his elder 
daughter, a voice with a hiss of indigna- 
tion. ‘The toad!” 

‘The toad!” the younger one repeated 
like an echo. “The toad!” 

Reprinted from “The Chorus Girl and Other 


Stories,” by Anton Chekhov. Copyright, 1919, by 
Macmillan Company. 
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